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LECANADIEN AND THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION, 1806-1810 


LAWRENCE A. H. SMITH 


HE English Constitution is . . . too complex a machine to be 
at once understood, adopted, and put in motion, by a 
simple and uninformed people, who have not been accus- 
tomed to political disquisitions and abstract reasoning. .. . Rational 
and genuine freedom is not the child of theory.” These words, which 
have a familiar ring for modern students of the British Empire, 
were in fact written in 1806 by a visitor to Lower Canada.! Hugh 
Gray’s criticisms of the way in which the constitution of 1791 had 
been working out in the province were certainly not original. Both 
before and after 1791 there had been many who doubted the 
wisdom of a sudden grant to a people, used to autocratic rule, of 
a representative Assembly based on a franchise which was more 
liberal than even the contemporary British one. And Hugh Gray 
was merely echoing the feelings of those English-speaking repre- 
sentatives who had, from the very first session of 1791, found them- 
selves in a continual and exasperating minority in an institution 
which they jealously considered that only they knew how to operate. 
With the arrival of Sir James Craig as governor in 1807 the 
dissatisfied elements found a powerful ally. During his administra- 
tion a determined effort was made to have the constitution amended 
or repealed, an effort which culminated in the Ryland mission to 
England of 1810. One of the arguments which was constantly 
pressed was that given above—that the French Canadians were 
ignorant of British constitutional practices and that therefore it 
was foolish to continue the constitutional experiment. Nor did this 
reasoning fall on unreceptive ears in England. The Secretary of 
State, Lord Liverpool, in a candid and friendly private letter to 
Craig, wrote: “I can assure you that we are all fully convinced of 
the Evils which have arisen from the Act of 1791, and of the 
absurdity of attempting to give what is falsely called the British 
Constitution to a People whose Education, Habits & Prejudices, 
render them incapable of receiving it.”* 
There were other arguments which Ryland presented to the 
British Government to build up his case. But this particular one 
merits closer study. An understanding of the political crisis which 


1Hugh Gray, Letters from Canada, 1806-1808 (London, 1809), 85. 
2Add. Mss. 38,323, British Museum, Liverpool Papers, Sept. 11, 1810 ( private ). 
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developed in the province during Craig’s tenure of office depend 
on an understanding of the way the Assembly was seeking to wor 
the new “British Constitution.” 

By 1807 the leading figures in the Assembly were a group of 
French-Canadian lawyers whom Craig described as a “new ord 
of men” and who, because of the declining influence of the 
seigneurs, had come to dominate the habitant members. At first 
ignorant of and inexperienced in the functioning of representatiye 
institutions, they had been developing through practice and study 
an increasing confidence in their own abilities. Some at least fel 
a debt to the English members. One was later to refer to them a 
“ceux qui nous ont montré le chemin, qui nous ont donné leg 
premiéres idées de la bonne Liberté Britannique.”* The crisis 
of 1809 to 1810 revealed how well they had learned their lessons, 
It would seem that these Canadian lawyers came to understand, 
adopt, and put in motion the constitutional machinery with amazing 
speed.° 

The most useful source for an understanding of their political 
opinions is Le Canadien, the weekly newspaper which they founded 
in 1806. It is impossible to name accurately all who were instrumen- 
tal in the production of the paper. Articles in it were usually written 
in the form of letters to the editor and signed with assumed names 
such as “Un Spectateur,” “L’Ami de la Justice,” or “Juvenis.” Its 
founders and writers, however, certainly included Pierre Bédard, 
Louis Bourdages, J. B. Planté, J. A. Panet, Michel Berthelot, Frangois 
Blanchet, Louis Borgia, J. T. Taschereau, and P. D. Debartzch‘ 
All of these men were either advocates or notaries with the single 
exception of Blanchet who was a medical practitioner. The first 
named five were members of the Assembly in 1806 at the time of 
the founding of Le Canadien and the other four had all become 
members by 1809. Moreover, in 1810 when the presses of the paper 
were seized by the Executive Council it was discovered that at 










3C.O. 42/136, Craig to Castlereagh, Aug. 4, 1808. 
4Address by Pierre Bédard to the electors, Quebec Gazette, Nov. 9, 1809. : 
5For a similar opinion see H. T. Manning, “The Civil List in Lower Canada, 
Canadian Historical Review, XXIV (1943), 47. 

6F, J. Audet, “Louis Bourdages,” Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Canada, 3d ser., XVIII (1924), sec. I, 87; Audet, “Joseph Le Vasseur- 
Borgia,” ibid., XIX (1925), sec. I, 68; Audet, “L’Honorable Pierre-Stanislas Bédard, 
ibid., XX (1926), sec. I, 35-7; Audet, “Joseph-Bernard Planté,” ibid., XXVII ( 1933), 
sec. I, 139; N. E. Dionne, “Pierre Bédard et son temps,” ibid., 2d ser., IV ( 1898), 
sec. I, 87-8; I. Caron, “Mgr. Joseph-Octave Plessis,” Le Canada frangais, 2d set. 
XXVIII (April, 1941), 792; C. Roy, Nos Origines littéraires (Quebec, 1909), 91-5n. 
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Jeast three more members of the Assembly were also “proprietors” 
of the paper—Francois Huot, Francois Bellet, and Thomas Lee.’ 

Craig, then, could report with some reason that Le Canadien 
“was supported principally and almost entirely by the . . . Leaders 
of the Party.”* This did not mean that the letters published in Le 
Canadien presented a unified front. There was room for argument. 
On such matters as the role of commerce in the province there 
was considerable controversy. A close reading of the paper would 
indicate that its writers formed a loose intellectual circle rather 
than a tightly knit organization. Nevertheless, in political and con- 
stitutional matters there was a cohesive body of thought being 
developed within its pages. Here Pierre Bédard was, it would seem, 
the main influence; he was their deepest thinker and principal writer 
on such subjects.® 

As is well known, Le Canadien was originally founded by these 
Lower Canadian lawyers to defend the character of the French 
Canadians against the malicious attacks of the Quebec Mercury." 
The honour of the French Canadians was to be upheld under the 
motto of Fiat Justitia Ruat Caelum." Soon a bitter counter-attack was 
launched by the paper against the so-called anti-Canadians who 
wanted to anglicize the province. This aspect of the newspaper’s 
history is certainly the most famous one. There was, however, 
another purpose behind the founding of Le Canadien. The opening 
paragraph of its prospectus read: “Il y a déja longtems que des 
personnes qui aiment leur pays et leur Gouvernement, regrettent 
en secret, que le trésor rare que nous possedons dans notre consti- 
tution, demeure si longtems caché, faute de l'usage de la liberté 
de la presse, dont office est de repandre la lumiére sur toutes ses 
parties.” The inhabitants, then, were to be shown the glories of 
their new constitution and instructed in the functioning of its various 
parts. Those who had been teaching themselves were now to 
become teachers of others. 

The first and basic lesson to be propounded was that which had 
been acted upon in the first provincial Parliament—that the intention 


7C.0. 45/47, Minutes of the Executive Council of Lower Canada, March 17 and 
19, 1810. 

§C.0. 42/136, Craig to Castlereagh, Aug. 5, 1808. 

°N.E. Dionne, Pierre Bédard et ses fils (Quebec, 1909), 78. 

"This aspect of the paper has been described in A. Faucher, “Le Canadien upon 
the Defensive 1806-1810,” Canadian Historical Review, XXVIII (1947), 249-65. 

“The motto “Notre langue, nos institutions et nos lois” has often been wrongly 
attributed to this period. 

22Le Canadien, Nov. 13, 1806. 
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of the King and the Imperial Parliament, in granting an Assembly, 
had been to give “une Grande Majorité aux Canadiens dans 
Bas-Canada” so that they might be protected from the tyranny gf 
their political opponents; and the speeches of Pitt, Fox and Burke 
carefully extracted, were given to prove the point.’* From this ther 
followed a somewhat surprising interpretation.’* The Assembly had 
been given not to an alien population but to new subjects who 
were just as British as any group in the United Kingdom. “Tow 
les habitans de la province ne sont ils pas Sujets Britanniques? Les 
Anglois ici ne doivent pas plus avoir le titre dAnglois, que le 
Canadiens celui de Francois. Ne serons nous jamais connus comme 
un Peuple, comme Américains Britanniques?”** A French-Canadian 
representative, on being elected, could compliment the electors on 
being “dignes de porter le titre glorieux de libres sujets Britan 
niques.”** England was even referred to as “la mére-patrie.”"” 
These assertions did not mean that Le Canadien wanted to see 
the Canadian character of the province in any way reduced; its 
attack on the anti-Canadians was maintained. What it did mean 
was that the constitution, by allowing a majority to the French 
Canadians in the Assembly, allowed it to a people who were no 
different from the Scots or Irish or English within the Empire. 
“Croyez-vous qu'un Irlandois fit coupable de haute trahison, sil 
engageoit ses compatriotes 4 choisir plutét un de leurs qum 
Ecossais de Perth . . .?” Why then, it was argued, did the “English” 
in the province maintain that colonies should be ruled by the 
English? Whom did they mean? Just the English? Or the Scots 
too? And if the Scots, then why not the French Canadians as well?" 
Granted, therefore, that the Canadians should hold both by 
reason and law a majority in the Assembly, it had to be shown 
how this Assembly as a British institution was supposed to function 
within the constitution. Here the writers in Le Canadien were on 
rather difficult ground. An appeal could not be made to the Act 










































13] bid., Dec. 6, 1806. 
14j,.e, surprising as compared to the withdrawal into the shell of nationalism which 
took place at a later period, but not surprising for the time. See Mansfield’s proposi- 
tions in Campbell v. Hall (1774): Semanal inhabitants . . . become subjects; and 
are universally to be considered in that light, not as enemies or aliens. . . . AD 
Englishman in . . . the plantations has no privilege distinct from the natives while 


he continues there”: V. Harlow and F. Madden, British Colonial Developments 
1774-1834 (Oxford, 1953), 78. 


15Le Canadien, Nov. 22, 1806; also July 9, 1808. 

16Francois Huot to the electors of Hampshire, Quebec Gazette, Nov. 9, 1809. 
17Le Canadien, Sept. 28, Nov. 11, 1809. 

18]bid., July 9, 1808, Dec. 30, 1809. 
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of 1791 because it contained almost nothing descriptive of the role 
of the lower House. Nor had there been time to build up much 
constitutional precedent within the colony. Consequently lessons 
about its functioning had to be drawn from overseas, particularly 
England. And this meant that these Canadian lawyers, if they 
were not to be laughed to scorn by the English-born residents who 
believed that only they knew how the English constitution worked, 
had to buttress up every argument with incontestable authority. 
There can be little doubt that they, in their admiration for the 
new constitution, had made a deep study of the British political 
tradition so that they might be able to grasp the opportunities 
offered by representative government. 

These “authorities” were no doubt carefully selected. References 
in Le Canadien were made to those which best backed up the 
political ideas of the Canadian lawyers. It would seem, however, 
that these sources simultaneously had a profound influence in 
moulding their thinking. Roughly three strands can be separated 
in an examination of these overseas influences: there were the 
individual figures representing the liberal tradition in British politics; 
there was the entire body of precedents and usages of the British 
constitution; and lastly there were the political theorists. 

The first of these sources was of no distinguishable importance 
to Le Canadien. Such figures might illuminate what was considered 
to be the freedom and the great tradition of the British constitution, 
but they could not be of much use to a group of lawyers who were 
seeking to give legal proof to their assertions. Consequently no 
references were made in their paper either to English radicalism or 
to the movement for reform in the Imperial Parliament. Moreover, 
it must be remembered that the writers of the paper were always 
anxious that it should be well received in England. They knew full 
well that their enemies would immediately raise before the British 
Government any “passages malheureux” which might be printed.*® 
They did not want to be portrayed as radicals out to change things 
but as respectable constitutionalists with conservative purposes. 
Charles James Fox, however, seems to have been taken to their 
hearts. Generous, flamboyant, passionate, and with an intense love 
of freedom, he touched a chord in the hearts of the young Canadian 
lawyers which made him appear “une véritable illusion.” He, above 
all others, merited a special place in their publication.” 

19[bid., March 14, 1810. 


2[bid., April 25, 1807, July 30, 1808. Le Canadien was fully aware of Fox's 
attitude towards the Act of 1791. 
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The laws and precedents of the English constitution were a much 
more important source of authority. A question of privilege in the 
Assembly often resulted in the appointment of a committee to search 
in the Journals of the British House of Commons for cases as similar 
as possible to the question under discussion.” Such cases could not 
be gainsaid. (Political opponents might maintain that British parlia- 
mentary privileges did not exist in Lower Canada, but there were 
few of the English party in the lower House who were willing to 
go to that length.) As a result, coupled with the lawyers’ insistence 
that the “Canadian” character of the Assembly had to be preserved, 
there developed an equally strong desire to make the institution as 
“British” as possible in powers and privileges. 

This stratagem had been acted upon since 1792. J. A. Panet, 
as speaker in the first Assembly, laid claim on behalf of the House 
to “the freedom of speech, and generally all the like privileges and 
liberties as are enjoyed by the Commons of Great Britain.” Such 
a claim was not new in the Empire. In 1815, when Lord Bathurst 
asked the Law Officers of the Crown whether the Assemblies of 
the two Canadas had a right to such privileges, they replied that 
the claim had been previously made by other colonial assemblies 
but had never been recognized. Since the Act of 1791 had not 
delineated specific privileges to the Canadian lower House, they 
continued, those they possessed were “confined to such only as 
are directly and indispensably necessary to enable them to perform 
the functions with which they are invested, and therefore may be 
fairly said to be incidental to their constitution.” In Lower Canada 
the representatives of the Crown had replied in this limited spirit 
from the beginning. 

Lieutenant-Governor Clarke had replied to Panet that the 
Assembly could depend on “the full exercise and enjoyment of all 
just Rights and Lawful Privileges.”** The terms just and lawful thus 
came to have different meanings for the Assembly and for the 
Government. The former continued to see itself as a replica House 
of Commons, while the latter tended to see differences but avoid 
any clear definition of what was “incidental” to the Constitutional 
Act. 

Such theoretical problems, however, had been worked out in 
response to specific problems as they rose. By the time of the 


21See, for example, Journals of the Legislative Assembly of Lower Canada, Feb. 
16, 29, 1808. (Referred to hereafter as Journals of the Assembly.) 

224. G. Doughty and D. A. McArthur, eds., Documents relating to the Consti- 
tutional History of Canada, 1791-1818 (Ottawa, 1914), 162 n., 480-3. 
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founding of Le Canadien the lower House had already had many of 
the demanded privileges confirmed, including freedom of debate, 
freedom from arrest in civil cases for members, the right of regu- 
lating internal proceedings, the right of initiating all revenue bills, 
taxes, and grants, the power of expelling members by resolution, 
the power to commit for acts of contempt of the Assembly or for 
attempts to “intermeddle” in the House. 

Following the establishment of Le Canadien, the Canadian lawyers 
were able to appeal to British precedents in a way they could not 
do before. They were able, for example, to defend the privileges 
of the House even when it was not sitting. When, in March, 1809, 
Craig gave only twenty-six days notice of the summoning of 
Parliament,”* Le Canadien announced to its readers that the Lower 
Canadian legislature should be entitled to the same privilege as its 
British counterpart and that therefore notice should be given at 
least forty days before the date fixed unless there were pressing 
circumstances. It went on to warn that in England such an abuse 
of prerogative could result in the impeachment of the ministers 
who had advised such a course.** When, in June, 1809, it was 
felt that the administration was trying to exercise an undue influence 
in the Assembly and over elections, Le Canadien published in bold 
capitals across the top of the front page an extract from the Bill of 
Rights: 

“QUE L'ELECTION DES MEMBRES DU PARLEMENT DOIT ETRE LIBRE: QUE LA 
LIBERTE DE LA PAROLE ET DES DEBATS OU DES PROCEDURES EN PARLEMENT, NE 


DOIT ETRE SUJETTE A AUCUNE ACCUSATION, NI A ETRE MISE EN QUESTION DANS 
AUCUNE COUR, OU DANS AUCUN LIEU HORS LE PARLEMENT.”25 


Hatsell’s Precedents,”* too, was quickly adopted as an authority 
and a guide book to parliamentary procedure and privilege. It 
was already in the legislative library and the Assembly voted in 
1806 to have it translated into French so as to be easier to read for 
the members.?* In Le Canadien, moreover, it was used to cite 
British examples for political arguments advanced by the writers.”* 

All these different lessons imported from England explained how 
the constitution actually worked, not what it ought to be. The 


230n March 14 Craig announced that the session would convene on April 10. 

24Le Canadien, March 25, April 1, 1809. 

25[bid., June 3, 1809. This remained part of the masthead in the following issues. 
; 26]. Hatsell, Precedents of Proceedings in the House of Commons (4 vols.; London, 
796). 

2tJournals of the Assembly, April 1, 1806. 

*8Dec. 27, 1806. March 25, 1809. 
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political theory to which the leaders of the Assembly looked was 
of the same nature. Again the desire to preserve respectability and 
legality made them shun all radical political thinkers—at least in 





public utterance. They wrote no abstract theories about the rights - 
of man, or social contracts, or utopian forms of government. Th ia 
proclaimed to all that the constitution under which they lived was a 
already the epitome of wisdom and freedom, “un trésor rare.””* Sir P " 
William Blackstone and J. L. DeLolme suited their needs perfectly; has 
the Commentaries on the Laws of England and the Constitution of | ye 
England were considered to be practical guides for the student lev 
of politics. These works analysing and explaining the working of J «,, 
the constitution while praising it had a wide acceptance in con | ,;, 
temporary England. Le Canadien treated John Locke in the same | },, 
analytical fashion. It shunned his theories about natural law and | y, 
contract and concentrated on his closely reasoned arguments which } of 
sought to justify the Revolutionary Settlement and to expound the Jp, 
rule of law and toleration. All three of these authors were constantly } 
used as references in Le Canadien, together with the sources th 
previously mentioned, to illustrate the important functions of the : 
lower House and the independence which was therefore necessary | 4 
for it.*° . 
“Tls [Blackstone and Locke] montrent que le pouvoir exécutif n’a le droit § ™ 
d’exercer aucune censure sur les branches de la legislature; que le pouvoir of 
exécutif, comme tel, est inferieur au pouvoir legislatif, et que comme étant une bo 
des branches de la legislature, quoique la premiére en rang et en dignité, les J 1 
autres branches ne sont aucunement dans sa dépendance.”®1 & 
a 
The extent to which such English sources could be used to | 
illuminate the Canadian constitution, can be seen in the issue of 
June 3, 1809. This edition contained the above translation from the 3 
Bill of Rights; a long section from Rapin’s History of England , 
wherein the author had shown that James II's flight had been due , 


to bad councillors and judges and attempts to influence elections 
(all an indirect commentary on Craig’s actions); extracts from 
chapters two and seven of the first volume of Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries in which the author discussed election writs and the 
limits to royal prerogative; part of chapter twelve of Locke’s second 
Treatise of Civil Government which discussed the supremacy of 


- <--> ee. mr 


29Le Canadien, Nov. 13, 1806. 

80See, for example, the issues of Jan. 31, 1807; June 25, July 2, 9, 16, 23, 1808; 
March 25, June 3, 24, July 29, Sept. 23, 1809. DeLolme was extensively quoted to 
show the role of a free press in the constitution. 
31Le Canadien, June 3, 1809. 
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the legislative power; comments by the editor on all this; and 
a stirring translation of “Rule Britannia.” It was an exceptional 
edition and was caused by the Governor's angry dissolution of 
Parliament two weeks earlier, but it does show how in times of 
censure the French-Canadian lawyers immediately looked to British 
recedents to substantiate their own position. 

This process was straightforward in matters of privilege and 
function. But in using Blackstone and DeLolme to prove the 
necessity of free elections or an independent House, the Canadian 
lawyers adopted more than a guide book which would give them 
“une idée du pouvoir et des priviléges de notre Parlement Pro- 
vincial”;*? they also inherited a political philosophy. What has 
been described as “the real keynote of Blackstone and DeLolme”™™ 
was the Montesquieu interpretation of the division and balance 
of powers within the British constitution. Both Blackstone and 
DeLolme saw the secret of political freedom as resting in a con- 
stitutional equilibrium, in a mechanical balance of power within 
the state. In the former this point was clearly made: 


“and herein indeed consists the true excellence of the English Government, 
that all the parts of it form a mutual check upon each other. . . . Thus 
every branch of our civil policy supports and is supported, regulates and is 
regulated, by the rest: for the two houses naturally drawing in two directions 
of opposite interest, and the prerogative in another still different from them 
both, they mutually keep each other from exceeding their proper limits. . . . 
Like three distinct powers in mechanics, they jointly impel the machine of 
government in a direction . . . partaking of each, and formed out of all; 
a direction which constitutes the true line of liberty and happiness of the 
community.”34 


DeLolme elaborated this idea to an even greater length. His work 
was an exposition of how this process of check and counter-balance 
had made Britain a place where “Liberty has at last been able to 
erect herself a Temple.”** 

Now the Act of 1791, by dividing the Executive and Legislative 
Councils for the first time in colonial history, and by creating an 
Assembly, made possible the belief that the constitutions of the 
two Canadas had been modelled on that of Great Britain.** As a 
result an attempt was made in Lower Canada, as it had been in 


821bid., Sept. 23, 1809. 

88]. H. Laski, Political Thought in England from Locke to Bentham (London, 
1927), 128. 

“Commentaries on the Laws of England (9th ed.; London, 1783), I, 154-5. 

The Constitution of England (London, 1775), 446. 

“Le Canadien, Sept. 23, 1809. 
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the United States, to apply a formula for liberty and stability which 





sa place.” The Assembly had to be independent of the other branches 
of the legislature in order to protect the rights of the people against 
any abuse of prerogative by the representative of the King, and in 
order to preserve the equilibrium. “C'est qu'il existe un équilibre 
tellement menagé entre les droits du peuple et les siens, que s'il va 
au dela des bornes que la constitution lui a assignées, ou s'il fait 
de son autorité un usage inutile, le peuple a un moyen sur et 
juste de l'arréter dans sa marche.”** 

In legislative matters the balance was easy to perceive: the 
Assembly, Legislative Council, and Governor corresponded to the 
three parallel parts of the Imperial legislature and each could 
exercise the necessary checks on the other two in the passing 
of bills. The maintenance of the perfect equipoise, however, de- 
manded that the Houses should be constantly on the watch to resist 
encroachment by the royal prerogative, for it was argued that if the 
executive branch gained any degree of control over the legislative 
Houses, then their power would be lessened and the equilibrium 


es 
had descended from Montesquieu. Political theorists such as Pierre - 
Bédard did not maintain that the Canadian constitution was ap pal 
exact copy of the English one. It was admitted that the Governor, § Xi 
although the representative of the King, had only a shadow of his § ma 
prerogative right, and that the Legislative Council had none of the ¥ th 
judicial power of the Lords. But these differences were seen to § th; 
lie mainly in the upper two-thirds of Parliament, not in the Assembly, § sti 
whose powers and privileges were similar to those of the Commons, |g 
How far this similarity extended was regarded as “une question § sy 
abstraite sur laquelle il ne pouvoit étre donné de decision.” Ina § at 
colonial assembly, as in the House of Commons, the extent of } th 
powers and privileges had to be kept indefinite so as to be kept § g 
flexible and able to meet changing circumstances; “on decide su ¥ 
chaque cas particulier 4 mesure quil se presente, et cela est J y 
suffisant.”*? 

In applying the British parliamentary model to the Canadian | 
constitution, therefore, the popular leaders were chiefly concerned } 
with how it affected the role of the Assembly. And the differences | ¢ 
between institutions did not stop them from applying the Blackstone- § 
DeLolme theories of equilibrium to Lower Canada. To Bédard, } 
the province enjoyed “une Constitution ot tout le monde est a § } 


87Ibid., June 24, 1809. N. E. Dionne (Bédard et ses fils, 98 ff) definitely attributed 
these words to Bédard. 
88] bid., Nov. 4, 1809. 
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destroyed. Such pure theory corresponded to the actual conditions 
no more in Canada than it did in England. It was an essential 
part of the working of the eighteenth-century constitution that the 
King should be able to aid his ministers to gain and maintain a 
majority in the Commons. But the theory was a useful one for 
the popular leaders in Lower Canada to put forward, for it showed 
that if an independent Assembly was a necessary part of the con- 
stitution then it was also implicit in the 1791 Act, and hence had 
a legal basis. Thus for example in 1809 Bédard and Blanchet 
succeeded in passing a resolution in the Assembly “that every 
attempt of the Executive Government, and of the other branches of 
the Legislature, against this House, whether in dictating or cen- 
suring its proceedings . . . is a violation of the Statute by which this 
House is constituted; a breach of the privileges of this House against 
which it cannot forbear objecting. . . .”*° 

From this theory of checks and counter-checks, there also sprang 
another belief of the Canadian lawyers in the Assembly. Blackstone 
and DeLolme in pointing out that the balance of the constitution 
could only be preserved if the executive was kept within due 
limits had also pointed out the proper method of doing so: “And 
this executive power is again checked and kept within due bounds 
by the two houses, through the privileges they have of inquiring 
into, impeaching, and punishing the conduct (not indeed of the 
King, which would destroy his constitutional independence; but 
which is more beneficial to the public) of his evil and pernicious 
counsellors.”*° In a similar fashion DeLolme had shown that cen- 
surable acts of the King were always to be considered as “the faults 
of his Ministers, or in general of those who advised him.”*' The 
French-Canadian leaders in the Assembly were thus faced with 
the problem of how the idea of the King’s ministers in England was 
to be fitted into the parallel constitution of Lower Canada. And to 
Le Canadien it thus became a logical necessity that there had 
to be a ministry in the province.*® It did not maintain that a 
ministry had been set up in 1791, but rather that it was implicit in 
the nature of the constitution. To those who replied that this 
maxim was ridiculous, that the Governor took his directions from 
England and could act without advice, Le Canadien retorted that 


389Journals of the Assembly, Feb. 3, 1809. 

40Blackstone, Commentaries, I, 155. 

41DeLolme, The Constitution of England, 436-7. 

42The idea of a ministry received early treatment in Le Canadien, as, for example, 


in the issue of Jan. 31, 1807. 
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such an interpretation would deprive the Canadians of an exercise 




























of their constitutional rights. . 
“Car s'il vrai (comme on ne sauroit nier) que la Personne du Representant : 
du Roi doive étre sacrée et inviolable ici, comme lest la personne meme du Roi , 
en Angleterre; dire que c'est le Representant du Roi qui fait tout ici, c’est dter ac 
aux Canadiens le droit d’examiner les actes publics du Gouvernement. A quoi al 
leur sert alors la part qu’ils ont dans la Legislation, si on leur dte le moyen de e 
connoitre les abus auxquels il y’auroit 4 remedier par cette legislature?” si 
And appeals were made to both Blackstone and DeLolme in an : 
effort to prove the point.** I 

In the Assembly, too, the lawyers put forward a strong argument 9 
of a similar nature. On April 15, 1809, when the House was drafting 0 
its return address to the Governor, Bédard and Bourdages acted I 
together in an effort to censure the Governor's advisers. Bourdages’s ( 
speech, in support of his amendment to the address, was very much ; 
in the Blackstone tradition. He first pointed out how essential it ' 
was for the Assembly to preserve its independence against attempts ’ 


from above to dominate it. If one adopted, he went on, the sentiment 
of those who said there was no ministry in the country, then only 
two courses of action would be possible: either the Assembly would 
have to give up all hope of examining executive action, or else it 
would have to adopt the monstrous idea of rebuking the Governor 
himself, the figure who represented in the Canadian constitution 
“la personne sacrée” of the King. Neither of these courses was 
possible. Therefore, his argument was reported to continue, “. . . cette 
idée du ministére n’étoit pas un vain nom . . . mais un idée essen- 
tielle 4 la conservation de notre constitution. ”** 

The logic of these reasoning processes in Le Canadien and in 
the Assembly which sought to prove the actual existence of a 
ministry through the logical necessity of a ministry is somewhat 
open to criticism, to say the least. Moreover, many contemporaries 
such as Sir James Craig viewed these arguments as little but hypo- 
critical and dangerous clamour whereby these men wanted to 
force their way into office: “They either believe, or affect to believe, 
that there exists a Ministry here and that, in imitation of the Consti- 
tution of Britain, that Ministry is responsible to them for the Con- 
duct of Government. It is not necessary to point out to your Lord- 
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43Le Canadien, June 25, July 16, 1808. 
44Speech of April 15, 1809, reported in Le Canadien, April 26, 1809. ( This 
speech has been attributed to Bédard, but it seems clear from the account that it 
was made by Bourdages. ) 
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ship the steps to which such an Idea may lead them.”** Without 
doubt desire for office was a strong motivating factor in the minds 
of the lawyers. In his speech Bourdages had gone on to show that 
Craig would have to change his advisers before he could become 
acquainted with the feelings of the inhabitants. Nevertheless, these 
arguments which attempted to prove the need for, or rather the 
existence of, a ministry in Lower Canada, do represent a serious and 
sincere attempt to use British traditions in order to adapt the 1791 
constitution to local conditions and to make it workable. One would 
have to strain to see in them a precursor of responsible government. 
It was never implied that the Governor could not choose his advisers 
completely as he pleased nor that they had to have the confidence 
of the House. Nor was it implied that they should have a collective 
responsibility. The theory was a legal one, that the advisers of the 
Governor should not remain concealed and that they should be 
subject to the censure of the Houses in order to prevent abuse and 
maintain the balance of the constitution. In short there simply had 
to be someone whom the Assembly could blame for executive 
actions, not where the legitimate use of prerogative was concerned, 
but — the supposed privileges and powers of the Assembly were 
invaded. 

As it has been seen, the basis of the constitutional theory and 
practice of the lawyers was English in origin. From England also 
came indirect influences as reflected from and modified by other 
parts of the Empire. In their search for lessons which could teach 
them how to work parliamentary institutions, the French-Canadian 
lawyers had not been content to look to the metropolis only. 

In 1811 the library committee of the Assembly made a very 
interesting report to the House. It advised the purchase of, among 
other publications, Hume’s Essay on Taxation, Locke’s On Civil 
Government, Bentham’s Principles of Legislation, Cobbett’s Parlia- 
mentary History and Parliamentary Debates, and the statutes and 
journals of the assemblies of Upper Canada, Jamaica, Barbados, New 
Brunswick, New York, and Nova Scotia.** As already shown above, 
works like those of Hume and Bentham were not well suited for the 
use to which the writers of Le Canadien wanted to put their docu- 
mentary sources; they dealt too much with principles or theory and 
not enough with legal analysis or precedent. Consequently they 


45C.0, 42/136, Craig to Castlereagh, Aug. 5, 1808. The passage is quoted in 
W. P. M. Kennedy, Documents of the Canadian Constitution 1759-1915 (Toronto, 
1918), 250, with a slight variation in text. 

46Journals of the Assembly, March 8, 1811. 
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could not be used publicly as authorities and the extent to which y 
they influenced the minds of the lawyers is impossible to estimate. | ¥ 

But in the case of the statutes and journals of other colonies in | hb 
the Empire, such objections did not exist. In fact the use which 
older colonies had made of representative government could be, 
and was, a valuable lesson. As a result, more than rum was imported 
from the West Indies. The conflict between the Assembly and 
Governor of Jamaica, which developed in 1808 following the insur. 
rection in May of that year, was watched closely in Le Canadien, 
It published at great length the proceedings of the Jamaican 
Assembly and its claims to the same privileges and powers as the 
House of Commons, particularly to the right of investigating all 
acts prejudicial to the public safety and of summoning before its 
bar all military and civil personnel save only the Governor.** When 
it was learned in Lower Canada four months later that the Duke 
of Manchester had been instructed from England to take con- 
ciliatory action concerning the Jamaican Assembly, Le Canadien 
published a long article in which the lessons for Lcewer Canada were 
clearly drawn. It quoted the New Scotsman to show that public 
and official opinion in England had viewed the actions of the 
Jamaican Assembly as being perfectly constitutional and correct in 
spite of the Governor's prorogation. Such an example, then, should 
be a spur to the timid in the Lower Canadian Assembly. “En con- 
frontant les resolutions de la chambre d’assemblée de la Jamaique, 
qui ont été approuvées en Angleterre, avec celles de la Chambre 
d’assemblée du Bas-Canada, on verra si la chambre du Bas-Canada 
a été a la moitié des pretensions de celle de la Jamaique.”** 

The mere amount of documentary reference in Le Canadien to 
overseas precedents and political thinkers does not and can not 
prove motivation. All that can be seen is that the French-Canadian 
lawyers who controlled the majority in the Assembly looked both 
directly and indirectly to Great Britain to see how the constitution 
should run. It would seem that the influence was deep. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that these were war years. The French 
Canadians, under suspicion of treason and disloyalty by many of 
their political opponents, and therefore anxious to show their at- 
tachment to the government, would undoubtedly have used as many 
“British” ideas as did not endanger their way of life. Moreover, the 
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47Le Canadien, Feb. 18, 1809. 
48]bid., June 24, 1809. Significantly, lessons were als» drawn from Jamaica in the 
issue of July 1, 1809; from Bermuda in that of May 13, 1809; from the former 
Massachusetts Bay in that of June 24, 1809. 
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years of war with France were accompanied by years of near-war 
with the United States. Sympathetic references to the constitutional 
history of either of these countries would have led to the immediate 
accusation of treason. As a result, the political idealism which led 
to revolution in both these countries, and which one might expect 
would have had a profound effect in Lower Canada (through 
reasons of race, language, and geographic proximity) could never 
be openly expressed by the young intellectuals. That there was 
influence to some degree from France and the United States cannot 
be doubted. It is possible to see traces of Voltaire even in Le 
Canadien.** And the story has been told of a captured French ship, 
containing books by eighteenth-century French writers, being 
brought into Quebec and its cargo sold to the eager population 
before the Catholic Church authorities could stop the sale.*° Then 
too the provincial executive was always worried about the number 
of youths who were going to the United States for their education 
where they were suspected of picking up “pernicious principles.”™ 
Francois Blanchet, for example, who had studied medicine at 
Columbia College, was reported by Craig to have returned with 
“principles of the purest democracy.” 

Although the revolutionary traditions of France and the United 
States can be expected to have made some impression on the Cana- 
dian intellectuals, it must be remembered that the English consti- 
tution in the eighteenth century was viewed by most of the world as 
a marvel of reason and freedom. This admiration seems to have 
been inherited by the Canadian lawyers. It would certainly not 
have been greatly damaged through a perusal of Montesquieu or 
Diderot or Voltaire. A deep mistrust might have come from the 
United States, but the French Canadians felt no great kinship with 
their southern neighbours. Consequently, so long as a Pierre Bédard 
believed that British constitutional practice could be successfully 
applied to Lower Canada, he had little need to look to other 
solutions. To him French rule was a time when a governor was “une 
homme devant laquelle il n’étoit pas permis de lever la téte.” But 
this was no more; the new constitution was something “dans 
laquelle un homme est quelque chose.”** 


49M. Trudel, L’Influence de Voltaire au Canada (Montreal, 1945), I, 74-7. 

50T. Caron, La Colonisation de la Province de Québec—Les Cantons de l'Est 1791- 
1815 (Quebec, 1927), 300. 

51C.0, 42/127, Milnes to Camden, July 4, 1805. 

52C.O. 42/141, Craig to Bunbury, Feb. 21, 1810. 

53Le Canadien, Nov. 4, 1809. 
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These visions of liberty and freedom depended, as has been seen, 
on the theory that British precedents could be applied to the work. 
ing of the Lower Canadian constitution. It should be remembered, 
however, that the arguments had not been developed in a vacuum; 
they had been awakened and asserted in response to the challenge 
of specific problems and opposing political tenets. The crisis during 
Craig’s administration can be viewed as a time of testing for these 
beliefs, as a time when the Canadian leaders in the Assembly first 
came to grips with the questions left unanswered in 1791 and looked 
to the example of the British constitution in order to formulate 
solutions. To their tory opponents, the application of the kind of 
British constitutional precedents propounded in Le Canadien 
implied the loss, not the saving, of the colony; they wished to see 
their own brand of British precedents applied. Thus, on many 
occasions, the conflict took the form of one between two different 
types of British “assimilation.” The fact that personal interest had 
a great deal to do with the type of assimilation proposed did not 
lessen the importance of the constitutional struggle. It was a story 
which was to be told many times over in the ensuing twenty-five 
years as the extremes grew further apart and the accusations of 
self-interest grew more shrill. 





THE CHANGE IN LIBERAL PARTY LEADERSHIP, 1887 


MARGARET A. BANKS 


N February 22, 1887, the Liberal party of Canada suffered 

its third successive defeat in a general election. It was not 

a crushing defeat; in fact, it seemed at first that the Con- 
servatives would have a majority of only three, and on the twenty- 
fourth it was rumoured in Quebec that the final result would be a 
Liberal victory." Even when complete returns showed that the 
Government could probably count on a majority of about thirty, the 
Liberals were by no means discouraged.” Many of them believed 
that within a few months the Macdonald Government would fall 
and that a dissolution would be followed by a Liberal victory.* 

But it was the second defeat under Edward Blake’s leadership 
and he was convinced that it proved his unfitness for a position 
which he had never wanted. It was only under protest that he had 
accepted the Liberal leadership in 1880, and on numerous occasions 
since then he had expressed his desire to resign. Only a few weeks 
before the election of 1887 he had urged Oliver Mowat, his successor 
to the premiership of Ontario, to accept the position on the ground 
that his prestige and power would help greatly to secure a victory 
at the polls.* Negotiations followed between the two men, and 
Mowat seemed willing to accept a nominal lead on condition that 
Blake would enter the Cabinet if the Liberals won the election.* 
Blake insisted that Mowat’s lead must be more than nominal, but 
although it was against his wishes, he agreed to enter the Cabinet 
as a minister without portfolio if Mowat were called upon to form 
a government.® When, however, Blake learned that Mowat “would 


1The rumour was reported in the Globe, Toronto, Feb. 25, 1887. 

2The election of 1878 had given the Conservatives a majority of 68; the election 
of 1882, a majority of 67. 

8There were two main reasons for the uncertainty about the size of the Government 
majority and the belief of many Liberals that there might soon be a new election. 
One was the large number of disputed elections; the other was the uncertainty as 
to how some of the Quebec Nationalists would vote. These Nationalists had 
previously supported the Conservatives but had broken with Macdonald over the 
Riel controversy. 

4Ontario Archives, Blake Papers, Blake to Oliver Mowat, Jan. 8, 1887. (The 
letter is misdated 1886. ) 

5Drafts of Blake’s letters to Mowat, which are the only source of information on 
these negotiations, show that they met at least twice. T. B. Pardee, Commissioner 
of Crown Lands in Mowat’s government, also took part in the negotiations. 

‘Blake Papers, Blake to Mowat, Jan. 9, 1887. 
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in case of failure have to look to the Bar,” he was doubtful whether 
in view of Mowat’s age and health, it was right to expect him to 
relinquish the premiership of Ontario and run the risk of defeat in 
a new sphere of service.’ But it was chiefly because the rapidly 
approaching election left too little time to consult party members 
on the question of Mowat’s succession that Blake agreed to lead 
the party through the campaign.’ " 

When the negotiations were still in progress, Blake told Mowat 
what his own action would be if they should fail and he continued 
to lead the party until the election was over. “If this negotiation 
fails,” he wrote, “I feel myself committed to the whole country, in 
case the liberals receive its confidence, to remain for a time, at what- 
ever personal sacrifice, in the position of leadership in which I go 
to the polls. But should the decision be adverse, I shall consider 
myself free to accept the verdict as absolving me from the service, 
in my present place, from which it is my firm purpose in that event 
to withdraw.”® So when the election brought defeat for his party, 
Blake proceeded to write to those of his supporters who had been 
elected to the new House of Commons, telling them that his “present 
relation to the party ends with the opening [of Parliament]; and it 
will devolve on the liberals at once to choose their leader for the 
new Parliament.” To make it clear that this was not just the formal 
resignation of a defeated leader seeking a vote of confidence from 
his own party, he added that even if he were honoured by an 
election, he “could not attempt the further discharge of the duties 
of the office, and that another choice must be made.”?” 

The replies to this confidential circular of March 3 were all remark- 
ably alike. Liberal members from every part of the country wrote 
pleading with Blake to reconsider his decision. They did not regard 
the election results as a proof of his failure as leader; on the contrary, 
they were convinced that he had led them within sight of victory 
and that his retirement now would prove fatal to the party's future 
chances of success. Wilfrid Laurier was not exaggerating when he 
told Blake that the receipt of his circular had caused panic in 
Liberal ranks.!! Leading members of the party wrote to each other 
in an effort to ascertain the best way of dissuading Blake from taking 
the action he contemplated, and Sir Richard Cartwright went so 

MIbid., Jan. 11, 1887. 

8Ibid., Jan. 12, 1887. 

®*]bid., Jan. 9, 1887. 

10There is a copy of this circular letter among the Cartwright Papers in the 
Edith and Lorne Pierce Collection in the Library of Queen’s University, Kingston. 


It is published in Douglas Library Notes, vol. IV, no. 3 (Aug., 1955). 
11Blake Papers, Laurier to Blake, March 16, 1887. 
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far as to enlist the help of Blake’s brother, Samuel, to the same end.?2 

Almost every member who wrote to Blake told him, as did Wilfrid 
Laurier, that if he gave up the leadership, there would be no one 
to take his place. In the Province of Quebec, where the Conservative 
party had suffered its greatest losses because Conservative National- 
ists (angered by Sir John A. Macdonald’s stand on the Riel contro- 
versy ) had allied themselves with the Liberals, it was feared that 
Blake’s resignation would lead them to return to their former 
allegiance. Laurier declared that these Nationalists looked to Blake 
as the only man they could follow.'* Moreover his view in this matter 
was supported by other Liberal members not only in Quebec, but 
in the rest of Canada. That it was a correct one can be seen from 
the remarks of the defeated Conservative Nationalist candidate in 
Three Rivers, who, on hearing rumours of Blake’s desire to resign, 
wrote to him from Quebec: “I desire to give you the opinion of the 
whole group of our nationalist Conservatives in this district. Now if 
you will allow me to speak with great frankness, I will tell you that 
such a step would lead to the immediate breaking up of our alliance 
with our liberal friends here. We have confidence in you, it is with 
your respected and unsullied name that we have carried this through 
[in the] conservative Province of Quebec.”"* 

And it was not in Quebec alone that Blake was regarded as the 
only possible leader. “I can safely aver,” declared Charles W. 
Weldon, who had been re-elected one of the members for Saint 
John, New Brunswick, “that in the Maritime Provinces not only 
have you the esteem and respect of the Liberal party but their entire 
confidence. . . .”"* A. G. Jones wrote from Halifax that it was only 
his desire to support Blake which had made him run in the recent 

lection; and Dr. F. W. Borden, who was re-entering political life 
as member for King’s County, Nova Scotia, declared that, were it 
not for his friends who had worked so well for him, he would feel like 
resigning his seat at once.’*® L. H. Davies, who had been re-elected 


12[bid., R. J. Cartwright to S. H. Blake, March 9, 1887. Later Cartwright wrote 
to Laurier, “I have secured a powerful ally in the person of Mr. S. Blake whose 
influence over his brother is very great.” (Public Archives of Canada, Laurier Papers, 
Cartwright to Laurier, March 16, 1887.) In response to Cartwright’s — 
S. H. Blake had told his brother that he was to the Reform party “in a much better 
and higher way” what Sir John A. Macdonald was to the Conservatives, and that 
his relinquishment of the leadership would be an irreparable blow. (Blake Papers, 
S. H. Blake to Edward Blake, March 14, 1887.) 

18Blake Papers, Laurier to Blake, March 16, 1887. 

14]bid., Louis P. Pelletier to Blake, March 16, 1887. 

15] bid., Charles W. Weldon to Blake, March 19, 1887. 

16[bid., A. G. Jones to Blake, March 9, 1887; F. W. Borden to Blake, March 11, 
1887. 
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for Queen’s County, Prince Edward Island, reported that he had 
polled a great many votes simply because of Blake’s advocacy of 
home rule for Ireland. “They told me themselves while marking the 
Ballot for me [that] they were voting for Blake and so it was 
throughout the Island and doubtless through the other provinces,”"” 
Even in Ontario, where some Liberals had been dissatisfied with 
Blake’s stand on the Riel controversy and the temperance question, 
there were many expressions of confidence in his leadership.'* 

The feeling in Manitoba, where the Liberals had lost two of the 
seats which they held in the last House, was expressed by James 
Fisher, a Winnipeg Liberal. “I know a good deal,” he wrote, “of the 
feeling in this province in the Liberal ranks and the predominant 
one at the present time is that you have made under all the circum- 
stances a most wonderful fight and that you should not be permitted 
to take any other place now than that of leader. It is true that we in 
Manitoba have done so poorly . . . that we should be ashamed to 
venture an opinion—at the same time we have a fine lot of men here 
and in no part of the Dominion have you firmer friends than here.” 
He went on to explain that one of the difficulties in Manitoba had 
been in securing good men to run in the federal election, since the 
provincial one had been held so short a time before. Liberals had 
put more effort into the local fight, thinking this the better way 
to help the cause.’® 

Some of Blake’s correspondents, conscious of his deep devotion 
to duty, pointed out that although he had received little return for 
his great services from the country as a whole, his own party had 
stood by him and he ought not therefore to desert it now. “It would 
humiliate every reformer in Canada,” wrote J. D. Edgar, “to think 
that the tories had driven you from your position—because it can 
only be looked at in that way since every Liberal is absolutely at 
your back.” Those who employed this argument undoubtedly 
realized that it was the best one to use with Blake; in fact, it was 
the only one likely to have any effect in lessening his determination 
to resign. But though earnestly desiring that Blake should remain 


17[bid., L. H. Davies to Blake, March 15, 1887. 
18[bid., David Mills to Blake, March 9, 1887; J. D. Edgar to Blake, March 9, 
1887; John McMillan to Blake, March 10, 1887; James Trow to Blake, March 12, 
1887, are among the best examples. 

19[bid., James Fisher to Blake, April 8, 1887. This letter was written after Blake's 
circular had become public and after he had decided to submit to the wishes of 
his colleagues that he retain the lead. This latter fact may not have been known 
to Fisher as he was not a member-elect of the House of Commons. 
20[bid., J. D. Edgar to Blake, March 9, 1887. 
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their leader, most of his followers realized that his duties in the 
past had been too arduous. Several of them suggested that arrange- 
ments be made to relieve him of a large portion of the work and 
offered to do their share to help.” 

In their anxiety to dissuade their leader from resigning, several 
members of the party, despite the confidential nature of Blake's 
circular, sought the advice of friends outside the House of Commons. 
With so much discussion of the matter it was almost inevitable that 
rumours of Blake’s intention should reach the press, and on March 15 
the Toronto World reported as the latest news from Ottawa that 
Blake was to retire from the leadership of the Opposition. “Indeed,” 
it went on, “it is asserted on the best authority that he has already 
sent a letter to his followers, who are members-elect, to that effect.” 
Less than two weeks later the text of Blake’s “most secret and con- 
fidential” letter appeared in the Conservative press throughout the 
country. 

The reaction of the Liberal press to the news was similar to that 
of Blake’s colleagues in the party. It would, of course, have been 
politically unwise to admit publicly that Blake was the only man 
capable of leading the party, but Liberal newspapers throughout the 
country stated plainly that he was the best. “Even if he could divest 
himself of the nominal lesdership of the Opposition,” wrote the 
Toronto Globe on April 2, “he could not take part in the business 
of the House and divest himself of the real leadership. Where 
Macgregor sits, there is the head of the table.” Most Liberal news- 
papers took the line—untenable in view of the text of the letter—that 
Blake’s resignation was a simple act of courtesy, tendered to allow 
new Liberal members of Parliament a voice in the selection of a 
leader. They argued that he had no real intention of retiring and 
that his resignation would be followed by his unanimous re- 
election.”* 

While all this discussion was going on, Blake returned from South 
Carolina, where he had gone shortly after the general election to 
try to regain his health and strength which had been severely taxed 
during the campaign. Though he remained convinced of his failure 
as leader and his health was still so poor that he felt unequal to 
the further discharge of his duties, he had now decided to yield, 
as far as possible, to the wishes of his friends. At first he drafted a 


21[bid., F. Langlier to Blake, March 7, 1887; Thomas Bain to Blake, March 9, 
1887; James McMullen to Blake, March 10, 1887. 


22See, for instance, Montreal Herald, March 29, 1887 and Morning Chronicle, 
Halifax, March 30, 1887. 
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long letter in which, before revealing his decision, he described in 













I am sorry that the qualification is very considerable. My health will not 
allow me either to prepare for, or to discharge the work of the session as in 
former years. It has been suggested that the work should be largely done by 
a Committee, I retaining a nominal lead. I believe this plan will be unsatis- 
factory as a makeshift; while as a permanency it would be intolerable. Yet it 
is the only possible alternative. I hope that on consideration you will agree 
that a new arrangement is preferable. But while I should be thankful for 
such a decision, and while I feel doubly averse to a condition which must 
put the forbearance of my friends to still severer tests than before, I shall 
submit myself for this session to the general judgment which may be reached.” 


as D 
detail his reasons for wishing to retire.”* to h 
. . . It is plain now that I have not attracted to our side the neutral mass at 
which turns the scale; and in almost all the Provinces the local Liberal popular re-€ 
majority has been reversed in the Federal election. . . . It is then fit that some | AP! 
other man and some different methods should at length be tried; and it is no | spe 
part of my duty to perpetuate our failure. Many kindly tell me that the failure | wa: 
is not due to me; it is not wholly due to me; I hope it is not at all due to my to : 
neglect; but it is largely due to my unsuitability for the place. . . .The ambition y | 
to rule a free country is a high and honorable ambition. To desire the end of | 
is an important, if not essential, element in its attainment. But it unfortunately Mi 
happens that I am by temperament averse to rule. Qu 
But now, if it be contended that I yet remain under indefinite obligations, § No 
I must respectfully demur to the claim; and, should the judgment be against | w. 
me, must humbly confess my inability to meet it. I am no longer able to , 
perform the labour which has devolved on me for some years; and I am at | 
this moment quite unequal to the work and anxiety of the session. With th 
impaired health, diminished means, vanished business and neglected home § th 
affairs I am tempted to crave the kind indulgence of the claimants and to § jn 
beg them to set a limit to their demand. In plain truth I feel that the position | |; 
has become untenable by me, and that I should be relieved.*4 th 
But Blake finally decided against writing at such length on a ; 
confidential subject in case of “the recurrence of the accident” which d 
had led to the publication of his letter of March 3. Instead he f 
stated simply that for several reasons he believed his “long desired | 
retirement” was “now not only justifiable from a personal, but | * 
also expedient from a party standpoint,” but that having regard to 
the strong opinions expressed by his supporters, he saw no altern- , 
ative to yielding, as far as possible, to their final determination. But 
he added: 
( 
( 






23He had given no explanation of his reasons in his circular letter of March 3, 
but most of his colleagues had inferred correctly that he was blaming himself for 
the defeat at the polls. 

24This draft letter, dated March 28, 1887, is in the Blake Papers. 
25There is a copy of this circular letter, cated March 28, 1887, in the Laurier Papers. 
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Despite Blake’s misgivings, the arrangement was quite acceptable 
to his followers. Parliament opened on April 13, and the next day, 
at the first Liberal caucus of the session, Blake was unanimously 
re-elected leader of the party. The Toronto Globe, in its issue of 
April 15, reported that he “accepted in a happy and patriotic 

ch.”** In accordance with his request, an advisory committee 
was also chosen “to lighten his labours and leave him more leisure 
to attend to the general policy of the party and the social duties 
of his position.”** It consisted of Sir Richard Cartwright and David 
Mills from Ontario, Wilfrid Laurier and Frangois Langlier from 
Quebec, Charles Weldon from New Brunswick, A. G. Jones from 
Nova Scotia, L. H. Davies from Prince Edward Island, and Robert 
Watson from Manitoba.”* 

But even these lighter duties proved too much for Blake, and 
the arrangement lasted only a few weeks. Towards the end of May 
there once more began to be rumours in the Conservative and 
independent press that he was going to resign,”® and although 
Liberal journals laughed them off for a few days as Tory wishful 
thinking, they proved to be only too true.*® Blake was no longer 
able to attend the House of Commons; indeed, he was seriously 
ill from overwork and his doctors ordered him to relinquish his 
duties at once.** On June 1, he communicated this news to his 
followers, and the next day his formal resignation was sent in to 
a caucus of the Liberal party.** 

In the days which followed, there was a good deal of uncertainty 
at least among the public regarding the course of action to be 
taken by the Liberal party. To begin with, it was not clear whether 
Blake’s retirement was to be permanent or merely for the remainder 
of the session, which would end in a couple of weeks’ time. The 
Conservative press generally, though not unanimously, took the 
former view,** while Liberal journals vigorously protested that 


*6Laurier’s biographer, O. D. Skelton, states incorrectly that when the caucus 
insisted on re-electing Blake, he declined to accept. See O. D. Skelton, Life and 
Letters of Sir Wilfrid Laurier (Toronto, 1921), I, 338. 

"Toronto Daily Mail, April 15, 1887. 

*8The names are listed by Skelton, but he states incorrectly that the advisory 
committee was named on June 2 as a stop-gap measure after Blake had resigned 
the leadership. See Skelton, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, I, 342-3. 

*9See, for example, the Toronto World, May 26, 1887. 

30See, for example, the Globe, May 27, 1887. 

531There were rumours at the time of Blake’s retirement that he was threatened with 
paralysis. See Daily Telegraph, Saint John, N.B., June 11, 1887. 

®:Toronto Daily Mail, June 3, 1887. 

%8The Montreal Gazette was an exception. Though not expecting Blake back 


next session, it expressed the hope, in an editorial of June 4, that he would 
return in a year or two. 
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nothing “so fortunate for the Tory party as Mr. Blake’s permanent 
retirement will happen yet awhile.”™ 

On June 4, the Toronto World reported that the Liberal caucus 
had not accepted Blake’s resignation and that leading members of 
the party had stated that they would not elect even a temporary 
leader because such action would make it appear that there was 
little hope of Blake’s return in the near future. The Toronto Globe 
also expressed the opinion that it would probably be a mistake to 
elect a leader pro tem and that since the session was so far advanced, 
no great harm would be done by allowing the advisory committee 
to act in Blake’s place.** 

But if there was a difference of opinion as to whether Blake's 
retirement would be permanent, the Canadian press was almost 
unanimous in its belief that if it should be, the loss, not only to 
his party but to the country as a whole, would be a great one. 
It was natural for Liberal journals to applaud his work and the 
sacrifices that he had made for the party; more surprising was the 
fact that some of the Conservative newspapers were almost as loud 
in their praises. “Whatever may be thought as to Mr. Blake's 
methods,” wrote the Montreal Gazette on June 4, “he is unquestion- 
ably the first man in the Liberal ranks. The party has indeed in 
late years been hardly more than a tail to the leader. He has 
been its head and trunk.” And the Quebec Morning Chronicle, in an 
editorial published on June 6, declared: “He is a thoroughly honest 
man, and a real credit to the legislature of any country... . His 
political opponents have long regarded him as the strongest man in 
the Liberal ranks, and one from whom much might be expected.” 
For making remarks such as these, Conservative journals were 
criticized by the Liberal press which complained, no doubt with 
some justification, that they were “eulogizing Mr. Blake to the 
skies” not because they loved him “better than when they were 
maligning him every morning and evening,” but in order to create 
the impression that if he withdrew from public life “the light of 
the Liberal party” would be extinguished.** But even taking into 
account the political objectives of the various newspapers, there 
can be little doubt that most people felt Blake’s retirement would 
be a serious blow to the Liberal cause. It was undoubtedly for this 
reason that Liberal journals asserted that he would be back in his 
place next session, while the Conservative press with equal vigour 

84Morning Chronicle, Halifax, June 6, 1887. 


85Globe, June 3, 1887. 
36Montreal Herald, June 6, 1887. 
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alleged that Blake would “never again set an army in array for 
a political contest.”** Sir John A. Macdonald seems to have been 
almost alone in the view that a new leader might do better than 
Blake, and consequently be a greater threat to the Conservatives.** 

Of course it was inevitable that there should be much discussion 
as to who would succeed Blake if his retirement proved to be 
permanent, and the question had already been asked when he had 
threatened to resign before the opening of Parliament in April. 
In their replies to his circular of March 3, several Liberals had 
expressed their opinions of the few men who seemed most likely 
to succeed if Blake persisted in his intention to relinquish the 
leadership. Conservative and independent journals, in their frequent 
reports that Blake was about to retire, sometimes conjectured who 
his successor would be. But the Liberal press, unwilling to admit 
the possibility of losing Blake, refused even to think of a new 
leader. 

The man most frequently mentioned as a possible successor to 
Blake was Sir Richard Cartwright, who had been Minister of Finance 
in the Mackenzie Cabinet, but the chief objection to him was his 
unpopularity in the Province of Quebec. “The nationalists don't like 
him on account of his vote on the Riel question and the liberals 
from Montreal pretend that he would ruin them on account of his 
views on the tariff’ wrote one Quebec member.** English-speaking 
Liberals from other provinces were also fully conscious of this 
situation,*® and the following words written to Blake by a Con- 
servative Nationalist show that their assertions were correct: “. . . If 
you were to disappear, we would perhaps find it more suitable to 
go to Sir Chs. Tupper than to Sir R. Cartwright.”** Press comments 
also revealed that the views of Blake’s colleagues were correct. 
The Toronto World, on June 4, praised Cartwright as “a gentleman 
and a scholar,” and the Montreal Gazette, though condemning his 
views on fiscal policy, called him “a fine speaker—one of the best 
in Parliament,” and “unquestionably the ablest man in the Liberal 
ranks after Mr. Blake.”*? But La Minerve, after describing him as 
‘Timpopularité méme,” went on to say: “Le monde commercial 


87Toronto World, June 4, 1887. 


88See Donald Creighton, John A. Macdonald: The Old Chieftain (Toronto, 1955), 
471. 


3®Blake Papers, F. Langlier to Blake, March 7, 1887. 

‘0Ibid., J. D. Edgar to Blake, March 9, 1887, and L. H. Davies to Blake, 
March 15, 1887. 

41[bid., Louis P. Pelletier to Blake, March 16, 1887. 

*2Gazette, June 9 and 24, 1887. 
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nen veut a aucun prix, et les libéraux ne l'aiment guére, le tenant 
avec raison pour un tory de vieille roche qui n’a de commun avec 
le parti libéral que sa haine contre sir John Macdonald.”** 

Though Cartwright was generally regarded as the most likely 
choice, David Mills was mentioned by many newspapers as a 
possible alternative. Mills, a member of Parliament since Confeder- 
ation, had served as Minister of the Interior in the Mackenzie 
Government. “Mr. Mills has to commend him industry and wide 
information,” wrote the Montreal Gazette, “but he is utterly destitute 
of personal popularity, is a disagreeable speaker, and a man of narrow 
and extremely partisan views, who could never gain a hold on 
popular estimation and confidence.”** La Minerve, in an editorial 
published on June 6, implied that Mills, no less than Cartwright, 
would be unacceptable to French Canadians because he had claimed 
that the French Métis had no right to their lands, and had opposed 
the use of the French language in the Northwest. And indeed 
most people seemed to regard the suggestion that Mills might 
lead the party as hardly worth serious consideration. “Mr. Mills 
is talked of as leader with Mr. Edgar for deputy! That would not 
last long!” wrote the Toronto World on June 4. 

When rumours of Blake’s proposed retirement first reached the 
press in March, the Toronto World predicted that if he did retire, 
Oliver Mowat would succeed him. The World thought that in some 
ways Mowat would make a better leader than Blake, for he would 
entrust his colleagues with greater responsibilities and be better 
able to approach the common man. “He has committed mistakes— 
notably the totally unnecessary joining in the Riel cry—but he has 
generally shown soundness of judgment while Premier of Ontario.” 
But by June, when Blake's resignation became definite, the World 
had decided that Cartwright, not Mowat, was most likely to succeed 
him. 

The idea that Wilfrid Laurier might lead the party seems not to 
have occurred to the public at all. The newspapers never mentioned 
him as a possible successor to Blake. A few of the Liberal politicians 
who replied to Blake’s circular on March 83 referred to him, but 
their remarks were not very encouraging. “Laurier could scarcely 
do on account of his want of physical strength,” wrote Frangois 


43a Minerve, Montreal, March 26, 1887. Cartwright had entered Parliament as 
a Conservative, but in the 1870’s had drifted into the Liberal ranks. It was said 
that disappointment at not being appointed Minister of Finance by Sir John A. 
Macdonald in 1869 was the principal reason for his change in politics. 
44Gazette, June 24, 1887. 
45Toronto World, March 16, 1887. 
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Langlier, member-elect for Quebec Centre.*® And L. H. Davies 
was even more definite in his remarks: “Poor dear Laurier a more 
charming fellow never lived. I would stand by him and fight for 
him and so I am sure would many others. But it would be the 
veriest piece of political Quixotism.”** 

Following the caucus of June 2, Blake evidently managed to 
convince his colleagues that they would have to accept his resigna- 
tion and elect a new leader instead of allowing the advisory 
committee to act in his place. He had probably discussed the question 
of a successor with some of his closest colleagues at least a few days 
before his formal resignation; Skelton declares that he had told 
Mills and Isaac Burpee that there was only one possible choice— 
Laurier.** A letter from Laurier to Blake also shows that it was with 
the latter that the idea of choosing Laurier originated. “It is the 
simple truth that nothing could have been a greater surprise to 
me than your suggesting my name as leader.”*® In later years Blake 
often referred with pride to his part in Laurier’s election. At a 
Toronto reception for Laurier in 1897, he remarked: “I am told 
sometimes, and I do not in the least dispute it, that I am a failure 
in politics—but there is one thing, and one thing only for which I 
claim with absolute confidence your verdict that I am a success, 
and that is in the choice of my successors.” And there can be no 
doubt that Blake’s support for Laurier was the decisive factor in 
his election to the leadership. 

In January, 1887, Blake had wanted Mowat to succeed him as 
leader. Why then, only a few months later, had he come to the 
conclusion that Laurier was the only possible choice? There were 
probably several reasons. During the negotiations in January, Blake 
had come to doubt the expediency of Mowat’s exchanging provincial 
for federal politics, and in the months which followed, it seems 
that Mowat decided definitely not to make the change. But quite 
apart from this, Blake had probably come to the conclusion that 
it would be better for the new leader to be a Quebec member. 
There seemed to be little chance of making any great gains in 
Ontario, where the Tory and Orange influence was very great, 
and many more Liberals than Conservatives were leaving the 
province to live in the United States. In Quebec, on the other hand, 
opposition to the Macdonald Government had increased greatly in 
46Blake Papers, F. Langlier to Blake, March 7, 1887. 
47[bid., L. H. Davies to Blake, March 15, 1887. 
48Skelton, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, I, 340-1. 


49Blake Papers, Laurier to Blake, June 10, 1887. 
50Evening News, Toronto, Oct. 6, 1897. See Ontario Archives, Blake Scrap Books. 
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recent years, and it therefore seemed likely that the choice of a 
French-Canadian leader might result in large gains for the Liberals 
in that province.” One of the chief reasons urged against Blake’s 
resignation had been that Quebec would accept no one else as 
leader. It was clear that that province objected to both Cartwright 
and Mills, but surely one of her own representatives would be 
acceptable. And there can be no doubt that Blake recognized in 
Laurier many of the necessary qualities for leadership. If his 
successor were to come from Quebec, Laurier was the obvious 
choice. 

On June 3, Mills recorded in his journal that he and Weldon went 
to see Blake, but did not discuss the party situation with him. 
However, Mills told Mrs. Blake that he thought Laurier’s election 
would best serve the party, providing that it did not hurt it in 
Ontario on account of Laurier’s attitude towards the Northwest 
Rebellion. He added that he would like to know Blake’s views on 
this matter. Unfortunately, Mills filled in his journal only inter- 
mittently, so there is no record of the earlier meeting referred to 
by Skelton, at which Blake evidently proposed Laurier’s name. 
But in view of the evidence on the subject, it seems safe to assume 
that the meeting did take place and that Mills was not now pro- 
posing Laurier’s name for the first time. 

There was much discussion among leading Liberals before it 
was decided to nominate Laurier. The entry for June 3 in Mills’ 
journal continues: “Before going down had a long discussion with 
Cartwright. He is very ambitious to lead, but would not care to 
undertake it with Blake in the House. He thinks there is no one 
else who would be even thought of for the place—once Blake was 
wholly out of the way—I did not express any dissent. I was amused 
at his conceit, which puts self so well in front, as to be repulsive. 
No one can ever lead successfully, who does not possess sufficient 
sympathy to think of others. Sir Richard thinks only of himself.” 
Cartwright himself states that he declined to allow his name to 
be put in nomination because, after careful consideration, it was 
decided that it would be wiser to elect a Quebec member to the 
post.** 

That there was a difference of opinion within the party can be 
51Some of these reasons are summarized in Sir Richard J. Cartwright, Reminiscences 
(Toronto, 1912), 274. Cartwright explains that Ontario was losing more Liberals 
than Conservatives because the latter were generally averse to going to live in 
the United States. 


52University of Western Ontario Library, Mills Papers, Daily Journal, June 3, 1887. 
58Cartwright, Reminiscences, 274. 
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seen from J. D. Edgar’s correspondence with his wife. On the sixth 
he wrote: “.... I find Blake, Cartwright, Mills and Jones want 
Laurier to be temporary leader. It is a fearful blunder—but as 
Blake evidently desires it of course Cartwright would not accept 
[the leadership]—so it seems to be unavoidable.” The next day 
he reported that Cleophas Beausoleil, a Quebec member, had 
written to Honoré Mercier, the Premier of Quebec for advice on 
the election of a new leader. Mercier had sent a telegram advising 
Beausoleil “to go first for Mowat, next for Edgar and then for 
Laurier.”*® 

By the time a further Liberal caucus assembled on June 7, the 
movement to have Laurier elected leader had won considerable 
support. Blake’s resignation was formally accepted, and accordin 
to Sir Richard Cartwright, Laurier’s nomination was carried “with 
fair approval.”®* Laurier, however, was not at all anxious to accept 
the position. “I declined it at once,” he wrote to Blake, “but upon the 
urgency of repeated demands, I agreed to reconsider my deter- 
mination.”** 

In the days which followed, Laurier was deeply troubled about 
the decision he had to make. Writing to Blake on June 10, he 
complained that he was not fitted to lead the party, his health was 
not strong, and he feared he would be unable to stand the hard 
work. But he added: “The fact that the best minds in the party 
think in the interests of the party I should accept, makes me hesitate 
in my determination to refuse. I am not sure when the judgement 
of so many is against my own judgment, that my duty may not be 
after all to discard my own inclinations. Yet I believe that my 
judgment is the correct one, and let me so [say?] bluntly that all my 
friends are in the wrong.”** The next day he was still undecided, 
but seemed more than ever inclined to refuse the post. To his 
most intimate friend, Ernest Pacaud, editor-in-chief of the Quebec 
newspaper, L’Electeur, he wrote that there were two reasons why 
he should not become leader—he had not the money and he had 
not the health. Had he possessed one or the other it would not have 
been so bad, but lacking both he felt that he could not hope to 
fulfil the duties of the office. He concluded: “Je suis dans une 
grande perplexité—Je voudrais bien remplir mon devoir envers mes 
“Ontario Archives, Edgar Papers, J. D. Edgar to Matilda Edgar, June 6, 1887. 


‘8Ibid., J. D. Edgar to Matilda Edgar, June 7, 1887. 


“Blake Papers, Laurier to Blake, June 10, 1887; ibid., Cartwright to Blake, 
June 13, 1887. 


‘'Ibid., Laurier to Blake, June 10, 1887. 
S8Ibid. 
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amis, mais mes amis m’imposent une tache qu'ils ne devraient pas 


m/imposer—mon intention est de refuser péremptoirement.”® a 

But by the eighteenth he had decided to accept. Announcing his ™ 
decision in a letter to Blake, he explained that he had not changed 
his views as to his own unsuitability for the position. “I know,” 
he wrote, “that I have not the aptitude for it, and I have a sad = 
apprehension that it must end in disaster. Still, as you and all t 
our friends are of the opinion that, under actual circumstances, no tT 
other name than mine could be acceptable, I have come to the i. 
conclusion that it is my duty to hush my own misgivings, and to Li 
abide by the wish of our friends generally.”® At the close of the de 
session on June 23, Laurier formally announced his acceptance, but hi 
added that he would return to the ranks if Blake’s health improved th 
sufficiently for him to resume the leadership.® af 

Skelton states that the public reaction to Laurier’s election was M 
one of “good-will tempered by doubt.”*? This was true to some 
extent after he announced his acceptance, but the news that he had} ™ 
been offered the leadership was greeted in some circles with in- | 
credulity, in others with indifference. To begin with, there was 7 
some doubt as to whether Laurier had been elected to the position \ 
on a temporary or permanent basis. A variety of views on this ¢ 
question was revealed in the press. 

Most Conservative newspapers took the view that Laurier's | * 
election was not meant to be permanent, that he was quite unfitted 


for the position, and that in the near future he would be replaced 
by either Cartwright or Mills. The Montreal Gazette seems to 
have shared the new leader’s own opinion of his shortcomings. In 
an editorial published on June 9, it remarked: “. . . Mr. Laurier 
will be himself the first to recognize his unfitness for successful 
leadership. Wanting in the training, the knowledge and the industry 
indispensable in the occupant of such a position, he is, however, 
a kindly, genial gentleman, courteous in manner, and will make a 
very good figurehead for a weak and incohesive party.” The Quebec 
Morning Chronicle thought that Laurier had been elected on a 
sort of trial basis. “The presumption is,” it wrote on June 18, “that 
the member for Quebec East will be allowed to try his hand at the 
business, and his future will much depend on the results of his 
leadership during the next two weeks.” La Minerve, though admit- 
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59P.A.C., Pacaud Papers, Laurier to Pacaud, June 11, 1887. 
60Blake Papers, Laurier to Blake, June 18, 1887. 

61Globe, June 24, 1887. 

62Skelton, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, I, 343. 
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ting that Laurier’s election might gratify the French-Canadian 
“amour-propre, added that it would assure the Conservatives of 
twenty-five years’ power. But perhaps the most scathing criticism 
of Laurier came from the Toronto World in an editorial published 
on June 14: “The announcement that Hon. Wilfrid Laurier has 
accepted the provisional leadership of the Opposition in the House 
of Commons is a matter requiring little comment and less discussion. 
That his leadership will end with the present session can scarcely 
be a matter of doubt, for that the Reform party look upon Mr. 
Laurier as the political Moses who is to lead them out of Opposition 
darkness no sane man can believe. A great, a magnificent orator, 
his parliamentary qualities begin and end there. . . . The hopes of 
the Reform party cluster about Sir Richard Cartwright.” And even 
after Laurier announced his acceptance of the leadership, the 
Montreal Gazette expressed the view that no successor to Blake 
would be formally appointed until the next year.™ 

In addition to the unfavourable comments on Laurier’s qualities 
of leadership, there was some criticism of the choice of a Quebec 
member. On June 9, the Toronto Daily Mail protested that the 
leader should be an Ontario man since that province paid three- 
fifths of the taxes, was the only one not begging for better terms, 
and had by far the largest stake in the present and future of the 
country. The next day, the Victoria Weekly Colonist expressed a 
similar view: 

... It has generally been conceded that the leader of either of the two 
parties should come from the great province of Ontario, and this, in fact, has 
been the custom ever since confederation. It is quite possible that neither Sir 
Richard Cartwright nor Mr. Mills have the same capacity for leadership that 
characterizes M. Laurier; but it is believed that in the best interests of the 
Reform party either should have been selected in preference to a member 
from the province of Quebec. We predict that the result will bear out this 
assumption, and that the Reform party will be found to have committed a most 
egregious error. M. Laurier’s sentiments on the Riel question are too fresh 


in the minds of the people to ensure him any great degree of confidence from 
the English-speaking people of the Dominion. . . . 


Though these and other newspapers were criticized by the 
Liberal press for expressing such sentiments,” there is no doubt that 
they were shared by some of the Liberal party's supporters in 
Ontario. “Do not be disappointed if you hear that I have turned 


®3La Minerve, June 10, 1887. 

“Gazette, June 24, 1887. 

See, for instance, Ottawa Daily Free Press, June 10, 1887, and Montreal Herald, 
June 29, 1887. 
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Tory over the appointment of Liberal Leader,” wrote one Ontarig 
man to Sir Richard Cartwright. “Thoughtful friends of Liberalism 
in Ontario are beginning to think that the party is playing too much 
into the hands of the Catholic party, as last election indicated, 
and no matter how good the man, no matter how much influence 
and support he may bring, a large amount of the best support of 
the Liberal party in Ontario will be alienated by the selection,® 

At first most Liberal newspapers also took the view that Laurier 
was to be leader only until the end of the session, but this was 
because they refused to believe that Blake was retiring permanently 
from the post. This was especially true in the Maritime Provinces, 
where the Liberal press continued to protest until well past the 
middle of June that Blake would resume the leadership when his 
health improved. Laurier’s election was announced without comment 
in one sentence. “Mr. Laurier, it is said, has been chosen leader of 
the opposition for the remainder of the session,” announced the 
Daily Telegram of Saint John, New Brunswick, on June 11. “Hon. 
Wilfrid Laurier has announced his acceptance of the leadership 
of the opposition in the federal parliament, in the absence of Mr. 
Blake,” wrote the Morning Chronicle of Halifax on June 24. The 
Liberal press in Quebec and Ontario, being more closely in touch 
with events, came sooner to the realization that Blake was retiring 
permanently from the leadership. Commenting on the Liberal caucus 
of June 7, the Toronto Globe remarked: 


. . . It would appear that Mr. Laurier has been made responsible for at 
least the temporary discharge of the duties of chief spokesman, but to leave 
the business in such shape will be a grave error. The Liberals must face 
the situation squarely and recognise practically that it would be unfair to 
Mr. Laurier to place the heavy burden on his shoulders without reposing in 
him all the privileges, freedom and authority of the lead. His appointment 
would be as judicious and generally acceptable as any, but it would be an 
error to place him or any other man in the false position that would ensue 
from a failure to recognise that Mr. Blake’s return to the lead is absolutely not 
to be looked for. . . .87 


Many Liberal newspapers praised Laurier as an able man, 4 
brilliant speaker, and a gentleman of unsullied reputation and high 
personal honour.*® And the Toronto Globe, after Laurier had 
announced his acceptance, remarked: “There is every reason to 


66Ontario Archives, Cartwright Papers, Wm. M. Gray to Sir R. Cartwright, 
June 25, 1887. 

67Globe, June 8, 1887. 

®8See Ottawa Daily Free Press, June 24, 1887, and Montreal Herald, June 2%, 
1887. 
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believe that Mr. Laurier will justify as fully as Mr. Blake did the 
old maxim that the man whom great place seeks is the man to fill 
great place worthily.” But in spite of these remarks, there was 
still some uncertainty, even among Liberal journals, as to whether 
Laurier would really be the permanent leader. For instance, on 
June 29, the Montreal Herald wrote: 


.. + That anyone can do, or will attempt, the work done by Mr. Blake in 
the last parliament is not expected, and it is not desired. It is quite enough to | 
have worked out one of the best men in Canada, without trying to kill off 
another. The work of opposition will probably be done by several of the 
leading men of the Liberal party, and when the time comes for the formation 
of a Liberal Cabinet, the question of First Minister can easily be settled. How- 
ever near that time may be, events will probably have happened that will aid 
in the task of selecting the minister who is to bear the brunt of the work and 
the responsibility. 

It is indeed difficult to say whether the Liberal party itself really 
intended Laurier to be its permanent leader. J. D. Edgar, writing 
to his wife, had said that Blake and others wished Laurier to be 
temporary leader. And it appears from David Mills’ remarks that 
though Cartwright was unwilling to accept the lead as long as 
Blake was in the House of Commons, he took it for granted that 
he would be elected to the position when Blake retired completely 
from politics. Yet it seems unreasonable to suppose that the party 
intended Laurier to retain the leadership only until the end of the 
session. To be acting leader for two weeks would hardly have caused 
him the worry which his election obviously did, and there is nothing 
in his correspondence to suggest that he was being offered the 
leadership only temporarily. Had that been the case, he would not 
have spent the remainder of the session making up his mind whether 
to accept, nor would he have announced his decision at the end of 
it. Yet in a sense, no doubt, his election was on a trial basis, since 
it was doubtful how English-speaking Liberals, especially in Ontario, 
would react to being led by a French Canadian, particularly at a 
time when the hard feelings engendered by the Riel controversy 
were still so fresh in their minds. So perhaps the idea of a temporary 
leader was allowed to get abroad to placate those Liberals, both 
within the parliamentary party and throughout the country, who 
regarded Laurier’s election as a mistake. 

From the foregoing facts and comments it is possible to answer 
some of the questions which are asked by students of Canadian 
history about Blake’s retirement from the leadership and Laurier’s 


Globe, June 24, 1887. 
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succession to it. First of all, what were Blake’s real reasons for 
resigning and was he justified in the action which he took? Though 
the party had twice been defeated under his leadership in a general 
election, it is clear that there was absolutely no desire to replace 
him. His reasons for resigning were personal, and there is no better 
summary of them than that given by Blake himself in the original 
draft of his circular of March 28. He had no desire for the position 
he held; from the first, he had believed himself unqualified for it, 
and defeat in two general elections had served only to strengthen his 
conviction. In addition to this, the cares of leadership had led him 
to neglect both business and home affairs, as well as causing serious 
injury to his health. These were his reasons for wanting to resign in 
March, 1887. But for his actual resignation at the beginning of June 
there was only one cause—ill health. No matter how much he had 
wished to retain the leadership at that time, he could not possibly 
have done so. 

Blake’s frequent threats of resignation were never fully understood 
by his contemporaries, and they have remained something of a 
mystery to Canadian historians. Many of Blake’s political opponents 
believed that he was insincere in his repeated assertions that any 
position of leadership was distasteful to him, and even his friends 
and colleagues seem to have looked upon these assertions as merely 
polite expressions of humility, which were not meant to be taken 
too seriously. But the truth seems to be that Blake meant exactly 
what he said, for it is surely unreasonable to suppose that a man 
who really wished to lead would have threatened to resign as often 
as he did. It is true that his threats usually came at times when 
he was deeply discouraged or when some form of unfounded 
criticism had been levelled against him. But this, after all, was 
only natural, for it was at such times that he felt most strongly 
his failure as a leader. 

Why then if he felt unqualified for positions of leadership did he 
continue for so long to take a prominent part in political life? For 
though he always claimed, in both Canadian and Irish politics, 
that he wanted to be just a rank and file member of his party, he 
served for varying times in important positions. He was leader of 
the Opposition in the Ontario legislature and then Premier of 
Ontario; he was in and out of Alexander Mackenzie’s cabinet, 
serving first as a Minister without Portfolio, then as Minister of 
Justice, and finally as President of the Council. And five years 
after his retirement from the Liberal leadership at Ottawa, he 
entered Irish politics and served for a number of years as a member 
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of the parliamentary committee of the Irish parliamentary party. 
From all these positions he sought repeatedly to resign, but was 
almost as often persuaded to retain them. It was natural that people 
should wonder why, but actually the explanation is very simple. 
It lies in Blake’s deep sense of duty. Though he had no desire for 
positions of leadership and felt unqualified for them, if he could be 
persuaded by his colleagues that it was his duty to accept or retain 
them, he would do so if at all possible. And indeed it will be found 
that on almost every occasion when he really did resign it was 
because he was so ill that he could not carry on or because some 
other duty was more pressing for the moment than the one he was 
relinquishing. 

In his reminiscences, Sir Richard Cartwright bitterly condemns 
Blake for resigning the leadership in 1887. He claims that he gave 
no warning and consulted no one before sending out his circular 
of March 8, and that his resignation lessened the party's chances of 
success by driving the Quebec Nationalists back to the Conservative 
fold.”° But surely this criticism is unjustified. Since Blake had so 
often expressed the desire to resign, it was absurd to say that he 
had given no warning; it was not his fault that his colleagues failed 
to take his threats seriously. Moreover, he was so convinced of his 
failure as leader that he believed he was doing the party a service 
by tendering his resignation. When he found that his colleagues 
thought otherwise, he submitted as long as he could to their judg- 
ment. For resigning on his doctors’ insistence a few weeks later he 
can hardly be criticized. 

But although Blake’s retirement was unavoidable, we must still 
ask whether it weakened the Liberal party. It is true that many of 
the Quebec Nationalists drifted back to the Conservative fold. Some 
went early in the session when Blake was still leader, but others 
withdrew their support from the Liberals after his resignation was 
announced in June.” As had been feared, it took some time for 
English-speaking Liberals, especially in rural Ontario, to become 
accustomed to following a French-Canadian leader. Moreover, very 
soon after Laurier’s election, the Liberal party adopted the con- 
troversial plank of unrestricted reciprocity as its official trade policy. 
Its advocacy was an important factor in the defeat of the party in 
the election of 1891, and although there was wide support for 
it within Liberal ranks, one cannot help wondering whether 
Blake, who opposed it, would have been strong enough had he 


Cartwright, Reminiscences, 271-3. 
"Toronto Daily Mail, June 8, 1887. 
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remained leader to prevent its adoption and perhaps secure victory 
at the polls in that year. 

For nine years the Liberal party remained in opposition under 
Laurier’s leadership. There were some Liberals who would have 
liked to see Blake back in his old place, and from time to time, 
even after he entered Irish politics, there arose rumours that he 
might resume the leadership.” But gradually Laurier gained the 
confidence, not only of his party, but of the country. There is no 
doubt that he possessed certain qualities of leadership which Blake 
lacked. He was less prone to discouragement in the face of diffi- 
culties, and he had a personal charm which proved effective in 
winning over many who had at first objected to his leadership. 

Difficulties as to policy continued. Advocacy of unrestricted 
reciprocity was abandoned, but new troubles arose over the 
Manitoba school question. Now it appeared that the chief opposition 
to Laurier would come not from English-speaking Canada, but from 
his own Province of Quebec, where the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
bitterly opposed his stand on the question. But this conjecture 
proved incorrect. Not only did the Liberals win the general election 
of 1896, but they did so with the overwhelming support of Quebec. 
Despite his own misgivings, Laurier had at last overcome the many 
difficulties which had faced him. Blake could indeed say with pride 
that he was a success in choosing his successors. 


72The rumours were encouraged by the Conservative press which wished to give 
the impression that the Liberals were dissatisfied with Laurier’s leadership. But that 
some Liberals would have liked to see Blake back in the leadership can be seen 
from the letters which Blake received. For further details see Margaret A. Banks, 
“Edward Blake’s Relations with Canada during his Irish Career, 1892-1907" 
Canadian Historical Review, XXXV, no. 1, (March, 1954), 22-42. 
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A NOTE ON THE RED RIVER HUNT BY JOHN NORQUAY 


MARGARET ARNETT MAcLEop 


EW participants in the buffalo hunts of the Red River half-breeds 

left any extensive account of the organization and conduct of the 

hunt.* This fact lends interest to the following description found 
among the papers of John Norquay, native of Red River and Premier 
of Manitoba, 1878-87. The authenticity of the document is witnessed 
by Norquay’s daughter, Mrs. J. E. McAllister of Winnipeg. The 
period it refers to is not indicated, but as Norquay was born in 1841, 
it is reasonable to suppose that he followed the buffalo hunt some- 
time between his late *teens and the date of the last hunt, 1874. 
This would suggest that the account refers to the decade of 1860-70, 
when the organization of the annual hunts was at its peak. The 
date of composition is unknown. The description on the whole 
merely confirms those already known. But it does add a certain 
immediacy to other descriptions and it does give the times at which 
the summer and the fall hunts set out. The point about the hiring 
of women to prepare the dried meat and pemmican seems to be 
novel. 


BuFFALO HUNTING 


The hunters of the Plains were usually French Halfbreeds though men of 
other Nationalities, Scotch, Irish, English and Indians often indulged in the 
thrilling sport of running Buffalo. 

There were two regular hunts, the summer and fall hunts. The summer 
hunt was begun usually by the first week in June. 

Two brigades, one from the main river (Red River) and one from White 
Horse plain usually joined forces and together treked to the haunts of the 
Buffalo. 

The first few days out they travelled slowly to enable the ponies to graze 
by the way and to conserve their strength for the important part they were 
to play in the chase later on. No great order was observed till the caravan was 
several days out when a Council was held Officers or Captains chosen, men 
detailed for duty, guards, scouts etc., rules and regulations laid down and 


1The most informative are those of Rev. G. A. Belcourt, “Buffalo Hunt,” Beaver, 
Dec., 1944, and other sources cited in J. M. Reardon, George Anthony Belcourt, 
Pioneer Catholic Missionary of the Northwest, 1803-1874: His Life and Times 
(St. Paul, 1955), 68-72, 210 n. 64; and Alexander Ross, The Red River Settlement: 
Its Rise, Progress and Present Condition (London, 1856), 241-74. To these should 
be added Louis Riel, “Le Métis du nord-ouest,” in A. H. de Trémaudon, Histoire 
de la nation métisse dans Touest canadien (Montreal, 1935), 438-9. 
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proclaimed to the whole party. All were warned of dire penalty if due 
obedience was not paid to them. For instance. No one was allowed to branch 
away from the main body of hunters—infraction of this rule has beep 
punished by the destruction of a man’s entire outfit—also if a man ran a 
Buffalo without telling his fellow hunters—the results of the chase were 
confiscated and given to the poorer of the band. 

Guards did regular sentry duty. The sentry were visited just as in a 
Military Camp and woe betide the guard found asleep at his post. 

Scouts went ahead of the band to locate Buffalo or to warn the party of 
any hostile Indians. 

When game was sighted a signal was given—if near water camp was made 
and preparations immediately begun for the chase. Each hunter selected his 
best horse. Saw to it that his powder horn was filled and a good supply of 
bullets in his pouch. All ready the hunters proceeded leisurely in the direction 
of the herd. A nobler sight could scarcely be witnessed than a band of two 
or three hundred of the most skilful riders advancing evenly, their horses 
champing their bits and entering fully into the enthusiasm of the moment. 

A little in advance and on each flank rode a captain restraining the eager 
and impulsive by word or gesture until they had got so near that even the 
poorest mount would have a fair chance of overtaking his quarry. 

When the word was given the whole troop shot forward like arrows from 
a bow the best mounted taking the lead and often securing as many as ten 
or twelve animals. The quickness with which an experienced hunter would 
select the fattest cow or the finest young bull was perfectly marvelous. A good 
average hunt was six animals. 

The horses became so accustomed to the chase that immediately one 
animal was shot they turned to pursue another, the hunter meanwhile reloading 
his gun. The horse knew by the rattle of the butt of the gun against the 
saddle that it was ready for service and at once closed up to the game. 
That shot being fired the performance was repeated. 

At the end of the run the prairie would be dotted with dead Buffalo. The 
work of skinning and cutting up the meat to be dried by sun or slow fire 
was undertaken by the women who were hired for that purpose. When the 
meat was sufficiently dried it was pulverized, mixed with fat and stored in 
bags made of the Buffalo hide. These bags of pemican weighed as much at 120 
pounds. Much of the dried meat was packed in bales in layers. The back 
or boss and tongues were preserved as a great delicacy. 

Meat preserved in this manner kept a long time. It formed the chief staple 
of food for a large number of people who never had a pound of bread from 
one year to another. 

The fall hunt started about the Ist of October and ended about the middle 
of November. Sometimes earlier according to the time taken to come up with 
the Buffalo. As there was no preserving to be done the meat was cut up 
and loaded onto carts and taken to the settlement. Caravans of as many as 
a thousand carts were brought home laden with meat for the whole winter. 


Buffalo steaks are very delicious, the gamy quality giving it a very fine 
flavour. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS IN BRITISH HISTORY 
THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES® 
D. J. McDoucaLL 


Tue English Revolution of the seventeenth century continues to attract the 
attention of historians on both sides of the Atlantic. Published lists of theses 
and research projects reveal the extent of this interest, not least in the colleges 
and universities of the United States; and many of the books published in the 
past few years provide convincing evidence of the value of a great deal of this 
work. The time has long passed, if indeed such a time ever existed, when 
scholars were content to accept the view expressed by some eminent critics at 
the beginning of this century, that Gardiner’s volumes contained about all that 
could usefully be said on this subject. The work of Notestein and Abbott, and 
more particularly perhaps, that of Tawney, Nef, and others who have con- 
cerned themselves with social and economic problems, has indicated the 
extensive area of knowledge, now more readily ascertainable, into which 
Gardiner and Firth hardly penetrated. Interest has tended in recent years to 
centre somewhat on the Puritan movement, and on its by-products in the 
shape of democratic and quasi-socialist groups, thrown to the surface by the 
upheaval of civil war. But there is scarcely any important aspect of the whole 
revolutionary struggle that has not come under investigation; and at many 
points the need for some revision of long accepted interpretations has become 
evident. 

The books here listed have been selected from a large number that have 
appeared in the past year or so. They go beyond the period of revolution, and 
include two notable books on eighteenth-century politics: the first volume 
of Mr. Plumb’s biography of Sir Robert Walpole, and Mr. Brooke’s account 
of the strange and unsuccessful administration formed by Lord Chatham in 
1766, These are among the best books on English history published during 
the year. They are matched by others on the earlier period. Professor Willson’s 
life of James VI and I, for which the author has been signally honoured by 
his fellow historians in the United States, will rank among the best biographies 
of any of the characters engaged in the seventeenth-century struggle. There 
are two good books on Puritanism by Professor Simpson and Professor Haller, 
the latter a revealing account of the difficulties in which the Puritan leaders 
became involved through their simultaneous efforts to achieve a larger measure 
of liberty, for which the demand was general, and to carry out a sweeping 
reformation of religion, morals, and manners, for which there was noticeably 
less enthusiasm among the mass of the English people, and even among many 
of those who for other reasons supported the Puritan party in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Godfrey Davies’ volume on The Restoration of Charles II fills 


*For a list of books reviewed, see page 144. 
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a gap in the history of the Interregni m left by Gardiner and Firth, whose work 
ended with the death of Cromwell in 1658; and Mr. Ogg’s history of the 
reigns of James II and William III completes the useful series which began 
with his two volumes on England in the reign of Charles II. 

Mr. Gough’s study of Fundamental Law in English Constitutional History 
is perhaps a book for the specialist; but it deals with a subject that cannot 
be disregarded by any serious student of the English Revolution. Nowadays 
it may all appear a little remote and academic, particularly to those who 
interpret the seventeenth-century struggle as a social revolution whose out- 
come was determined by the play of economic forces in a changing society, 
To the men engaged in that struggle, however, this concept of a fundamental 
law binding on all public authorities, was a matter of the highest importance; 
end throughout the greater part of the century it figured much more promi- 
nently in their debates than did the equally abstract idea of sovereignty. 

Mr. Gough has set himself the task of analysing the whole debate, and 
of explaining, so far as the records enable him to do so, just what lawyers and 
parliamentarians meant by this term, and how their constant appeal to this 
idea of a fundamental law affected their arguments and actions. The task is 
not easy, since no one in the seventeenth century ever set down a precise 
explanation of the scope and content of such a law. It could be, and v 
often was, made to mean just what the exigencies of the moment ed 
whether the forcing of Charles I to accept the Petition of Right, the impeach- 
ment and attainder of the Earl of Strafford, or the claim of Pym and his party 
to control the armed forces of the state. Mr. Gough is convinced of the 
sincerity of those who used the argument on these and similar occasions; 
but there are points at which his readers may harbour a doubt. _ 

The most important, and perhaps the most debatable part of the book is 
that which relates the developing debate from the years of Coke’s ascendency 
to the settlement following the Revolution of 1689. The chapters on Coke and 
James I and on the struggse between Charles I and his Parliaments reveal the 
confused and uncertain ideas then prevalent on the nature of law, and on 
the position and functions of established authorities in the state. 

In the judgment of Coke and those who were influenced by him, Parliament 
was still the “high court.” Its decisions were final and absolute, not because 
of its legislative but because of its judicial supremacy. The theory had a 
certain advantage, since, as Mr. Gough remarks, “parliament could act as 
a court without the king, or even against him”; and while the acts of the 
king could be condemned as arbitrary and tyrannical, because they were 
“personal,” parliamentarians could not conceive of a like charge being made 
against the decisions of the “supreme court of judicature.” Even in 1642 Mr. 
Gough believes that the Houses were restrained from claiming that Parliament 
could also “act as a sovereign legislature” because the members “did not 
clearly distinguish between legislative and judicial functions.” 

The shock of war and revolution cleared the air. Little was heard of the 
“high court of parliament” after the rule of Cromwell and the army. But the 
idea of fundamental law lingered on; and in his closing chapters Mr. Gough 
records the last discussions on the subject during the eighteenth century, when 
the long sought balance of the constitution was at last being achieved. This 
is one of the most useful books on the constitutional struggle of the seventeenth 
century that has appeared in a long time. Its interest and its value are 
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heightened by the clarity and precision with which Mr. Gough presents his 
material, a feature that is not always conspicuous in books dealing with this 
borderland between legal and political history. 

Professor Willson’s life of King James VI and I is one of the few biographies 
of any of the Stuart kings which rises to the level of serious historical scholar- 
ship. It is perhaps the definitive book on the subject. At least it is improbable 
that much more that is of any significance can be discovered about James; and 
it is even less probable that the story of his career, whatever may be added to 
it, will be told again in so clear and interesting a manner. The book has been 
described as “the record of a man of intelligence, whose abilities were vitiated 
by serious defects of character.” Professor Willson does not regard James as 
a mere blustering buffoon. His intelligence, if too often lapsing into pedantry, 
was above the average. His abilities, revealed particularly in his rule in Scotland 
before 1603, were far from contemptible. But the fatal flaws of character 
were present from very early in his life; and one feature which gives the book 
its great interest is the skill with which Professor Willson suggests James’ moral 
and mental deterioration, and the effects which that had upon his position 
in England and upon his chances of succeeding in the difficult task to which 
he had been called by the accident of his birth and his religion. 

From correspondence and other MS. material, much of it not previously 
consulted, Professor Willson adds some details at crucial points in James’ 
career. The least familiar part of the story is the record of his rule in Scotland; 
of his “hot-house education” at the hands of a stern Calvinist tutor straight 
from the Geneva of Dr. Beza, and of his long and successful struggle to 
assert the authority of the Crown over kirk and nobility. In this last James’ 
conduct was neither better nor worse than that of the men of violence and 
treachery by whom he was surrounded. Some questions remain unanswered. 
On the baffling mystery known as the Gowrie conspiracy Professor Willson 
is obliged to be content with the familiar Scottish verdict of “not proven,” 
although he evidently shares the scepticism with which the King’s story of 
the affair was received by many contemporaries. 

The greater part of the book deals with James’ rule in England, and here 
the record is more familiar. The general picture of domestic strife, confusion 
and incompetence remains unaltered. The religious controversy figures promi- 
nently, with the King, despite his wearisome and pedantic harangues and his 
unkingly bad manners, emerging as rather more tolerant and reasonable than 
most of his critics. Much of the new material relates to the conduct of foreign 
policy. The generally accepted conclusions are not seriously modified; but 
Professor Willson adds some illuminating details, for example, on James’ 
relations with the Spanish ambassador Gondomar. At times the judgment 
seems a little severe. Not all the weakness of English policy can be attributed 
to the King’s readiness to “make sweeping promises and easy commitments” 
and then do nothing about them. Considering the state of his finances, for 
which he was in part, but only in part responsible, there was at most times 
very little that he could do. Nor does it seem just to saddle him with responsi- 
bility for what is here called the “Ulster problem.” That was an episode in 
English policy, not peculiarly in Stuart policy; and James’ part in the sorry 
tale of confiscation and persecution did not differ in principle or in method 
from what had gone before and from what was to come after on an even 
larger scale. 
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These chapters throw fresh light on James’ motives and actions in the 





























Scotland under Charles I, Archbishop Mathew attempts to answer some of 
these questions. 

The book follows the pattern of the author's earlier works on English society 
in these years. Political history as such has no place in it. Nor is it a social 
history of the ordinary type. Very little space is given to a study of economic 
conditions, and some incidents, notably the Edict of Revocation of 1625, 
which went far to alienate the landed classes, are passed over without com- 
ment. Interest centres primarily on the churches, their organization, leading 
personnel, and influence in various parts of the country, and on the great 
families, Argyle, Hamilton, Huntley, and others, whose power in their particular 
localities was still a dominant factor in Scottish life. With these must be 
included the lawyers, whose influence was at times almost as great as was 
that of Coke and his generation in England. On these groups, and on many 
individuals among them, Dr. Mathew provides a great deal of ae 
information. His judgments are always tolerant and urbane, often pith 
illuminating. His deepest interest is in the human actors; and his book will 
perhaps be valued principally for its portraits of some of the leading figures 
among the nobility and clergy. That of Argyle, the head of the Campbell clan, 
is outstanding; and much that is written here on his character, his ambition, 
and his worldly position goes far to explain his leadership of the forces that 
were drawn together in opposition to the policy of Charles I and Laud. 

Professor Haller’s Liberty and Reformation in the Puritan Revolution is in 
effect a sequel to his earlier work on the origins of Puritanism and its develop- 
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ment during the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. In both books the 
word Puritanism is defined in terms which distinguish it sharply from the 
contemporary movement in Scotland with which it came to be allied. Scottish 
Presbyterianism is described as “a concerted endeavour by the ministerial 
order to take control of the church away from the crown.” Puritanism on the 
other hand is defined quite simply as “a movement for setting forth a concep- 
tion of spiritual life in the pulpit.” The essential feature of the movement as 
here defined was the “preaching of the word.” The liberty most ardently sought 
was the liberty of the pulpit. As Professor Haller notes more than once, and 
as the whole record of the Puritans in power clearly shows, they were not 
prepared to accord this same liberty to others who disagreed with them. But 
it was this demand to preach and to publish, and so to prepare the nation for 
the further reform in the government, doctrine, and discipline of the church, 
which gave the movement its meaning and its dynamic power; and it was this 
liberty, used in ways that were never anticipated by the earlier champions of 
reform, which created the problem with which this book deals. 

The influence of the preachers was evident to all. It was not of course due 
entirely to their eloquence, or to the eagerness of the English people to 
embrace the doctrines which they set forth. Professor Haller explains the con- 
nection between them and a good many members of the nobility and the 
richer gentry, and it may be presumed that the support was not in all cases 
due to disinterested zeal in the cause of true religion on the part of the patrons. 
With the triumph of Pym and his party in the Long Parliament the preachers 
got an even more powerful support. Clarendon declared that the “wildfire” 
was started, not so much by Parliament as by the horde of unlettered preachers 
who sprang up on the collapse of royal and episcopal authority; and Charles 
himself pointed out the danger of the doctrine preached by many of them, 
that “human laws do not bind the conscience.” The King’s opponents were not 
disturbed. Some excesses there might be; but their position was not weakened 
by sermons and tracts which identified the cause of Parliament with the 
cause of God. 

In a section that is basic to all that follows Professor Haller explains the 
result. The lawyers, he says, derived their arguments from Coke. Literary 
champions of Parliament, like Henry Parker, turned to the law of nature. The 
preachers added arguments derived from their reading of the law of God. 
Thus in 1642 “the spiritual brotherhood and the lawyers and gentry of parlia- 
ment were able to join forces against the king on grounds of conscience, law 
and equity.” There is no comment on the nature of the assembly which at this 
time called itself “Parliament” and claimed the absolute authority attributed 
by Coke to the High Court. But the implications are clear. The justification of 
disobedience to the King by such arguments brought perceptibly nearer the 
time when any constituted authority whatever in state or church might expect 
to be challenged on the same grounds.” 

This book is the story of that challenge, and of the confused and futile 
efforts of the Long Parliament and its ministerial allies, within and without 
the Westminster Assembly to meet it. It is based in large part on the printed 
sermons and the immense output of pamphlet literature of these years. Probably 
little of the material used by Professor Haller has altogether escaped the notice 
of earlier writers. But the record of this confused conflict within the body of 
Puritanism, and of its effects upon a movement which began as an effort to 
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establish, or to restore a balanced system of constitutional gove 

not before been set forth so ion, nor with such a wel of i minal 
detail. ting 
The press, which the Long Parliament was never able to control, placed an 
invaluable weapon in the hands of those who threw down the challenge. The 
pamphleteers, Roger Williams, Milton, Lilburne, Walwyn, Overton, and others, 
ranged far beyond the limits of reform considered desirable by the preachers 
and their parliamentary allies; and Professor Haller’s discussion of this litera- 
ture—not all of it ephemeral—is perhaps the most interesting feature of the 
book. A great deal of space is given to Milton, possibly more than the intrinsic 
quality of his pamphlets in these years would warrant. He is described as one 
who “spoke for no faction, but for English Protestant humanist intelligence.” 
It may be so; but there were probably a great many men of intelligence in | 
England, both Protestant and humanist, who did not concur at all in Milton’s 
ideas; and his record in this and the following decade suggests that he was 
ready to speak for any faction that seemed capable of establishing the self. 
styled elite of virtue which was his ideal of free government. The Leveller 
leaders as here portrayed are more convincing. Nowhere indeed will there be 
found a more balanced statement of the ideological impetus behind this up- 
surge of radicalism, with its blend of religious enthusiasm and ardour for far- 
reaching political, economic, and social reform. Professor Haller holds no brief. 
It is as a “great dynamic force” that he judges this Puritan movement; and no 
one has explained more clearly the sources and the effects of its explosive 
energy in this decade of conflict. 

In his little volume Puritanism in Old and New England, Professor Simpson 
surveys the movement in a more general way and over a longer period. His 
definition does not differ greatly from that adopted by Professor Haller. He 
rejects the idea that Puritanism was influenced in any significant way by 
current economic changes, or by secular interests of any kind. “Puritans,” he 
says, “were elect spirits segregated from the mass of mankind by the experience 
of conversion,” men who were “fired with the sense that God was using them 
to revolutionise human history,” and who were not to be deterred in the 
execution of their self-appointed task, either by the pomps and follies of the 
Old World, or by the obstacles which they encountered in the New. 

This is necessarily a brief analysis. It is based in the main on familiar printed 
sources; but from these Professor Simpson has gleaned a great deal that is 
original and striking, and he presents his material in a form which makes these 
lectures one of the most notable and one of the most readable accounts of the 
subject that has appeared in recent years. He writes with a sympathetic under- 
standing of the Puritan ideal. But he brings to his task a scholar’s sense of 
historic realities, and he has no illusions about what the triumph of Puritanism 
would have meant. In its greatest hour, under the rule of Cromwell, what it 
offered to the unregenerate mass of mankind was “security of property, with 
freedom to cooperate with the saints on conditions determined by the saints.” 
He dismisses the notion, vaguely suggested by so many writers on the subject, 
that the Puritans were the great intellectual leaders of their age. The movement, 
he remarks, “was always more an affair of the heart than of the head”; and 
his evidence on the point, like that of Professor Haller, is entirely convincing. 

On some other matters the conclusions appear more doubtful. The statement, 
for example, that Puritans were always advocates of the “separation of church 
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and state” is difficult to reconcile with the history of the Long Parliament and 
the Westminster Assembly, and no less so with the form of church government 
set up by Cromwell and his council. Nor, having in mind the careers of such 
men as Peter Wentworth, Sir John Eliot, Pym, Prynne, and many more, does 
it seem quite accurate to say that in 1642 “the Puritans were unversed in 
political argumentation.” They could indeed have gone back to the works of 
Cartwright himself and to the agitation of the early 1580’s for some cogent 
political arguments, and for examples of political manceuvering not unlike those 
which followed the publication of the Grand Remonstrance. These points 
seem of little importance; but they suggest a detachment of Puritanism from 
the political struggle of the period which is very difficult to maintain. 

No single aspect of the Puritan Revolution has attracted more attention in 
recent years than the Leveller movement. Mr. Frank’s book relates in some 
detail the persistent efforts of Lilburne and his associates to carry the revolu- 
tion beyond the point to which the members of the Long Parliament and the 
high ranking officers of the New Model army were prepared to go; but it adds 
little that is of any great significance. Its interest lies chiefly in the effort to 
discover in the works of the Levellers the source of ideas that have influenced 
the development of government and society in later centuries, especially in the 
United States. The late Professor Beard once remarked that the “self-evident 
truths” of the Declaration of Independence were to be found in the pamphlets 
of Lilburne and Overton and some of their allies. The statement may well be 
true; but Mr. Frank’s effort to establish the connection is not entirely successful. 
It remains an assertion, not a proven thesis. Similarly Mr. Frank goes beyond 
his evidence in attributing to the work of the Levellers a powerful influence 
on the later development of English society. Except in so far as Locke may 
have derived some of his ideas from them, there is no reason to believe that 
they contributed greatly to the secularism and rationalism which characterized 
the eighteenth century. The book is a convenient summary of an extensive 
literature, much of it tedious and repetitious; but it falls far short of the claims 
made for it by the publishers. 

With the publication of Professor Davies’ volume The Restoration of Charles 
Il, the narrative history of the Puritan Revolution as originally planned by 
§. R. Gardiner has at last been completed. The book is a sequel to C. H. 
Firth’s Last Years of the Protectorate, published almost half a century ago. 
There is little in it that is particularly exciting. The drive had gone from 
Puritanism even before the death of Cromwell. But there is much that is 
illuminating on the final collapse of the movement after the disappearance of 
its one great leader. The most interesting sections of the book are at the 
beginning and the end: the analysis of the political situation following Richard 
Cromwell’s succession to the Protectorate; and the skilful manceuvering by 
which Monk directed the course of events to the meeting of the Convention in 
April, 1660. That event, as every one recognized, presaged the return of the 
monarchy. 

It was not certain in the autumn of 1658 that this would be the outcome. 
The extent of Richard’s support cannot be accurately gauged, since a good 
deal of it was obviously stimulated by the council and by agents of the govern- 
ment, such as Henry Cromwell in Ireland. In many quarters moreover the 
existing regime was accepted because men feared that its fall would lead to 
the triumph of the more extreme sectaries. But its maintenance depended upon 
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the degree of personal loyalty which its titular head could inspire; and jn 
that Richard conspicuously failed. He had none of the qualities required, 
His weakness and inexperience left government in the hands of Thurlow and 
the council; and, apart from the Cromwellians, whose numbers are uncertain, 
few Englishmen had any respect for them. Nor does Professor Davies believe 
that Henry Cromwell would have fared any better had he been chosen. Under 
his leadership, he suggests, “the Protectorate might have ended more quickly, 
but not so bloodlessly.” 

The year of near anarchy which followed the end of the Protectorate has 
been reduced to an orderly and well documented narrative, illuminating on the 
politics of the army, and on the almost comic efforts of the restored Rump to 
assert its dignity and authority against both army and nation. But it remains 
a barren period of futile wrangling, from which not one of the actors emerges 
with any higher reputation for statesmanship, or ordinary political sagacity, 
Monk’s achievement appears the more notable from the detailed account here 
given. The book does not seriously modify the accepted interpretation of 
these years. But it fills in the details, and it provides for the first time a reliable 
and scholarly account of what actually took place. It is a fitting conclusion to 
the series begun by Gardiner and continued by his greatest disciple. 

Readers who are familiar with Mr. Ogg’s volumes on England under 
Charles II will welcome his new book continuing the history through the 
reigns of his two successors. This is a less interesting, because on most questions, 
a less original book than its predecessor. But it contains an immense mass of 
detailed information on every aspect of English life; and there can be little 
doubt that it will be accepted at once as the most comprehensive and most 
scholarly account of these years of revolution and consolidation that has been 
written in the present century. Like the earlier book, it is essentially a study 
of English civilization. The political narrative, which forms a large part of 
the book, is interrupted at several points by analytical and descriptive chapters, 
explaining and illustrating the distinctive character of English society as it 
emerged from the long struggle of the preceding century, and equipped itself 
for the new role which the nation was to play in Europe and in the outer 
world. 

The picture which emerges from this mass of detail is that of a society rough, 
turbulent, and “dominated by privilege and exemption” at every point. It was 
to that extent “still unemancipated”; and in Mr. Ogg’s view it had more in 
common with the social structure of Elizabeth’s reign than with that of the 
middle and later years of the eighteenth century. But for those who enjoyed 
the “privilege of freehold” it had solid advantages as compared with any 
other in Europe. For those not so privileged the case was harder. Although 
the national income was increasing at a rate never before known, Mr. Ogg 
estimates that “at least half the population of the country was poised on, or 
just below the subsistence level.” In these circumstances the task of providing 
for the destitute would have been intolerable but for the intervention of 
nature. “The death rate,” he remarks, “kept down the poor rate.” Yet, despite 
this and many other dark spots, it was a relatively free and progressive society. 
One central thesis to which the author gives great prominence is the triumph 
of this English way of life over what he calls “Bourbon-Stuart civilisation, a 
totalitarian system having as its agents the priest, the dragoon and the hang- 
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man.” After such a description it is something of an anti-climax to be told 
merely that “many Englishmen were determined not to submit to it.” 

The political narrative is thorough, and no doubt entirely accurate; but it is 
at times marred by the author’s evident bias. Mr. Ogg adverts solidly to the 
interpretation laid down by Macaulay; and he has no patience with those 
deviationists whom he accuses of “assiduous eulogy of the Stuarts.” His sections 
on the Revolution Settlement and on the party struggles in the reign of 
William III are the most complete to be found in any modern book. For 
reasons not explained he believes that earlier writers have failed to do full 
justice to the Bill of Rights. If that be so his own analysis will certainly remedy 
the defect. He is at his best in discussing administrative and financial questions; 
and if for nothing else, his book would be of the greatest value for its ad- 
mirable account of the building of the civil service in the reign of William III, 
and for its discussion of the effects of the war and increased taxation on the 
development of institutions of government. 

This is essentially a book for the serious student. It is richly informative on 
virtually everything that occurred in England during these years, less so on 
events and conditions in Scotland, Ireland, and the colonies. These areas lie 
outside Mr. Ogg’s plan, and events there are discussed only in so far as they 
impinge upon and influence developments in England. It is not an easy book 
to read; and not all who read it will accept without question some of Mr. 
Ogg’s sweeping judgments and condemnations. But it is one of the indispensable 
books for any one engaged in serious work on this critical period. 

In her study of University Representation in England, 1604-1690, Dr. Rex 
has assembled a great deal of useful information about one particular group 
of members. Professor Schuyler’s description of the book as “virtually defini- 
tive” is probably correct. Some additional details about the lives of some of 
these men will no doubt be discovered; but the record as here set forth 
appears to be as complete as can be expected. 

The book is more than a series of biographies of the university burgesses. 
It contains a great deal of material about politics in Oxford and Cambridge, 
about the various influences which determined the choice of candidates, about 
the methods of election and similar subjects. It is least informative on the 
part taken by the university members in the contest which went on in the 
House of Commons during the whole of the century. That is no doubt due in 
part to the inadequacy of the records. It is due also in some measure to the 
fact that most of them conformed to type. A large proportion of the members 
came from the ranks of the landed gentry; and, with some few exceptions, 
they appear to have been a fairly ordinary and undistinguished lot of men. 

Many of them were lawyers and officials in the service of the Crown. 
Most of them, especially in the early years of the century were supporters 
of what Dr. Rex, with evident suspicion of their motives and integrity, 
describes as “the prerogative cause.” Those who figured prominently in 
the debates of the period did so as members of the Privy Council or 
as secretaries of state, rather than as university burgesses. Whether separate 
representation of the universities served any useful purpose is left in doubt. 
In the opinion of many contemporaries the universities became just two more 
boroughs to be contended for by rival interests seeking influence in the 
House of Commons. Dr. Rex provides evidence here that goes far to 
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support that conclusion. Her book is a valuable addition to the parliamen 
literature of the century. It answers all the questions, too often, it must 
be added, at greater length and with more tedious and repetitive detail 
than the points under discussion would seem to warrant. 

Mr. Walcott’s study of English Politics in the Early Eighteenth Century 
is an attempt to discover the real nature of the groups commonly and some- 
what loosely described as the Whig and Tory parties. His conclusions, which 
were set forth in an essay on the subject published some fifteen years ago 
have generally been accepted. His method is to apply to a number of 
parliamentary sessions in the reigns of William III and Anne the technique 
developed by Sir Lewis Namier in his study of politics at the beginning of 
George III's reign. By a careful consideration of the economic interests, the 
social groupings and the family connections of the members of the House of 
Commons in 1701 and again in 1707, he demonstrates that the idea of a two 
party system, with members united on definite principles or programmes does 
not explain the actual alignment of forces in Parliament. 

From a survey of party contests since the reign of Charles II he concludes 
that on certain important issues, such as the Exclusion Bill and the Revolution, 
there was a definite division that can be described as Whig and Tory. But 
on the many less important questions, where clear “rival philosophies” were 
not so evidently involved, that two party alignment disappeared. Each of 
the parties on closer examination appears as a number of smaller groups 
or connections, usually under the nominal leadership of a wealthy peer, 
whose electoral interest provided the nucleus. The conclusion is not surprising, 
partly because Mr. Walcott himself has already convinced his readers. The 
value of this larger study lies chiefly in the evidence which it affords on 
electoral methods and on the functioning of the various party connections 
in Parliament. Much of this is contained in a number of Appendices, which 
will be extremely useful to students of the period. The conclusions are 
stated with great caution. Yet one may doubt whether party politics in 
the reign of Anne did so closely resemble those in the years of Newcastle's 
management as is here suggested. The Revolution was still very close. Its 
implications were not yet worked out; and Whig and Tory probably meant 
more to this generation than to that which witnessed the end of the Whig 
Oligarchy and the struggles of George III's reign. 

The publishers of Mr. Plumb’s life of Sir Robert Walpole describe it as the 
most authoritative book on the subject that has yet been written. No one who 
reads it with any care is likely to dissent from that statement. It is not 
only the first fully documented biography since that by Archdeacon Cox, 
published more than a century and a half ago; it is also one of the 
very few books about Walpole which is entirely free from theories and 
preconceptions about the man himself and about the nature of a 
political institutions during his lifetime. The field is not large. Walpole 
is, next only to Pym, one of those important figures who are either too 
difficult or too unattractive to appeal to many biographers. But enough has 
been written by Morley and others to set the pattern in which he appears, 
either as the embodiment of an ideal Whiggism which never existed, or 
as a peg on which to hang certain theories about party and cabinet government, 
which, as is now clear, had little place in the scheme of eighteenth-century 
government. Mr. Plumb has no theories. The most striking feature of his 
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work, apart from the meticulous scholarship evident on every page, is its 
sober realism. The picture of Walpole which emerges is that of an astute 
and ambitious politician, greedy for power and for the wealth which power 
would bring, not without principles, but never seriously inconvenienced by 
them, and with no scruples about the methods which he employed. It is not 
an entirely pleasing picture, but every line of it carries conviction. 

The account of the political situation with which the book opens is one 
of the most illuminating that has been written. This was in truth “Walpole’s 
World,” a world ideally suited to his peculiar talents. One of his assets was a 
mastery of parliamentary methods which none of his rivals could equal. 
The value of this would be revealed more fully during Walpole’s period 
of power, which will be dealt with in the next volume. But it was already 
evident before 1721; and at a time when no such thing as a disciplined 
party existed, and when stability could be ensured only by “a majority 
tied by self-interest to the administration,” the art of management was a 
matter of great importance. Yet Walpole was never quite certain of his 

ition. In 1721, when he was on the threshold of power, but when he 

the results of the impending general election, he proposed the 
of the Septennial Act in order to perpetuate the existing Parliament. 

One of the many misconceptions which Mr. Plumb disposes of is the view 
held by most historians that Walpole rescued the country from the worst 
effects of the financial crisis resulting from the activities of the South Sea 
Company. Not only is it plain from the evidence here cited that Walpole 
“saw no farther and no more clearly than most of his contermporaries.” It is 
equally clear that the plan, commonly supposed to have “saved something 
from the wreck,” was drawn up, not by him, but by Robert Jacombe, the 
financial agent who had helped him to accumulate a vast fortune by methods 
so well concealed that even now it is impossible to discover where the 


money came from; and the plan was never in fact put into practice. 

It would be rash to assert that this is the definitive interpretation; but 
it can safely be predicted that it will supersede most exisiting biographies, 
and that it will hold the field for a long time to come. It is indeed virtually 
a new departure in the study of Walpole and of the political world in which 
he manceuvred so skillfully and so successfully. It is the first book on the 
subject which = Walpole’s career in the context of the eighteenth century 


suggested by the work of Sir Lewis Namier. That would in itself make it 
notable. But there is more to it than that. Mr. Plumb has had access to 
extensive MS. sources, including a large collection of Walpole Papers, which 
have either not been used, or have been very imperfectly used by earlier 
writers. He presents evidence here which sheds fresh light on many of the 
most important events in Walpole’s career; and he presents it in a manner 
which makes his book a pleasure to read. His second volume will be eagerly 
awaited. 

Mr. Sherrard’s volume on itt and the Seven Years War is a less original 
piece of work. It is the second part of a three volume biography, written 
to reawaken what the author believes to be a flagging interest in the career 
of one of England’s greatest statesmen. The book is a useful addition to the 
literature on the subject. The material on which it is based is adequate; 
but none of it is either new or striking. The style is crisp and vigorous; and 
in his interpretation Mr. Sherrard has the advantage of a simple and definite 
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point of view. Pitt appears as the one figure in public life at the time whose 
actions, unsullied by any trace of personal ambition, were inspired by simple 
patriotism and devotion to the greatness of Britain and the Empire. Almost 
the only note of criticism is in a passage in which the author acknowledges 
Pitt's weakness in yielding to the clamour of Fox and his ignoble band 
for the execution of Admiral Byng. 

The emphasis throughout is on Pitt’s achievements as an imperialist states- 
man; and Mr. Sherrard puts the claim very high. “There is a sense,” he says, “in 
which Pitt can be called the founder, not only of the first, but of all British 
Empires, because of the new meaning which he gave, both to the word 
and to the conception.” He is not the first to describe Pitt as the champion 
of a “new imperialism”; but like others who have advanced the idea, he 
offers no explanation of what was actually new in Pitt’s conception. In a 
later passage he observes that the object was “to make war pay by removing 
tivals and securing markets.” That is no doubt true; but as a policy it was 
not strikingly original. In his account of how the object was being achieved 
Mr. Sherrard is on more certain ground. His chapters on the actual conduct 
of the war and on Pitt’s achievement in overcoming seemingly insuperable 
difficulties at home and in America, are excellent. They add little to what 
has been related by Williams and other biographers, but they tell the story 
in a way that will appeal to many readers. 

The sections on domestic politics are interesting, but not always consistent. 
In a happy phrase Mr. Sherrard describes the union of Pitt and Newcastle 
as a “disjunctive coalition”; and he observes that it was “never more than 
a suspension of arms,” precariously maintained only because of the crisis, 
and always in an “atmosphere of suspicion.” Yet he attributes its breaku 
almost entirely to the sinister machinations of Bute, who set himself wi 
great skill and ingenuity to sow dissension, and so to clear the way for 
his own rise to power and for the attainment of his great object, that of 
making George III a “benevolent despot.” The published correspondence 
between Pitt and Bute and between Bute and George III could well be read 
more carefully and with a more open mind. Mr. Sherrard has written an 
interesting narrative; but he has not moved far away from a view of English 
history in the eighteenth century that is now pretty generally discredited. 

Mr. Brooke’s volume on Chatham’s later administration is a more important 
book. It is the fullest and the most carefully documented account that has 
been written of the formation of the ministry in 1766, and of its strange 
and wayward course during the two years in which Chatham remained its 
nominal head. Those two years were, in the author's judgment, among the 
most critical in the history of the Empire which Pitt had done so much to 
defend and enlarge. There was, he believes, more than a possibility that a 
consistent and conciliatory policy might have averted the crisis that was 
impending in America. There was need, too, of wise and prescient statesman- 
ship in dealing with the affairs of the East India Company, whose position had 
been radically changed by Clive’s conquest of Bengal. In the judgment of 
most men, not least in that of the “independents,” who were in Mr. Brooke's 
view the really important factor in the House of Commons, Chatham was the 
one man in public life who might be expected to deal adequately with these 
problems. In the mind of George III he had an additional advantage; for, 
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like the King, he too was determined “to break all parties, and to achieve 
that unanimity and harmony for which all politicians claimed to strive.” 
Yet the record of his administration is one of unrelieved failure. At its close 
the crisis in America was perceptibly nearer. The parties which were to 
have been destroyed had triumphed over him; and, when the full depth of 
futility and incompetence had been reached under the ministry headed 
by Chatham’s lieutenant Grafton, there was little left for the King but to 
rely on North, who, as Mr. Brooke states, was “the true heir, both of the 
principles and of the personnel of the Pelhams.” 

There is little exaggeration in the description of this episode as one of 
“the strangest events in English history.” Mr. Brooke’s analysis makes it 
entirely explicable. Chatham was ill when he formed the ministry. He withdrew 
at once from the cabinet, “leaving the conduct of affairs in the hands of an 
incompetent lieutenant”; and for the next two years he confined himself 
almost entirely to writing petulant and complaining letters about the distracted 
state of the nation, and the “infelicity which ferments and sours the councils 
of His Majesty’s servants.” Yet his illness was not the only case of failure. 
He was handicapped by the lack of a “parliamentary interest,” an asset which 
his earlier achievement might easily have secured to him, had he not been 
“too uncooperative to work with men.” He had the support of the King, 
and Mr. Brooke pays tribute to the firmness and loyalty with which George III 
stood by him during these two years. But in the face of united opposition 
by the groups then coalescing into parties of a more modern type, that was 
not enough. Without the King’s support no ministry could be formed. Without 
the support of an adequate following in Parliament, no ministry could long 
endure; and Chatham simply failed to give the leadership required to win 
and maintain such a following. 

The failure is most evident in the handling of Imperial problems. Mr. Brooke 
ventures the opinion that Chatham never understood the real nature of the 
contest in America. He never saw beyond the question of taxation, nor 
considered that larger issues might be involved. Mr. Brooke declares that, 
notwithstanding his deep interest in the rights of the Americans, he was 
himself “the principal obstacle to a union of those who most sympathised with 
the colonies.” His complete disregard of the public pledge given by Charles 
Townshend to circumvent the repeal of the Stamp Act, and to find means 
of compelling the colonies to pay their share of the burden of defense, 
remains, even on this record, difficult to understand. 

Apart from the light which it sheds on Chatham in one of the less fortunate 
periods of his career, this book is invaluable for its analysis of the political 
situation, in particular, the balance of forces as between the Crown and the 
parties. The word “party” is used as the “least unsuitable term” to describe the 
various groups jockeying for position and power. But they were at best 
still rather amorphous groups, and Rockingham and the other leaders could 
rarely be certain just who were their followers. As might be expected, this 
analysis is solidly in the Namier tradition. The book is presented as one 
volume in the series on England in the Age of the American Revolution 
under the editorship of Sir Lewis. If it may be taken as a standard, the 
series will be one of the most valuable on any period in English history. 
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Century of Conflict: The Struggle between the French and British in 
Colonial America. By JoseruH Lister RuTLepce. Canadian History Series, 


Tuomas B. Costain, Editor, II. Toronto: Doubleday Canada Limited. 
1956. Pp. xii, 530. $6.00. 


Tats is one of the better examples of what an able and industrious journalist 
can do with history. It is the second volume in the Canadian History Series 
edited by Thomas B. Costain. The character established by the first volume, 
The White and the Gold, is well sustained. A third, to be written by Thomas 
H. Raddall, is announced. 

Professional historians can afford to ignore Century of Conflict. The author 
employs no sources that are novel. He follows almost directly in the path 
blazed by Parkman. Yet if the book can quicken and extend interest in 
Canadian history amongst an audience that is wide, popular and uncritical, 
no further justification is necessary. New Canadians, unaware of the magic 
of Parkman’s authoritative tale, may look here for a graphic introduction to 
the struggle for mastery. Hosts of schoolteachers, desperately searching for 
expedients to rouse enthusiasm for a subject that is often considered dull, 
will find a multitude of detail that appeals to youthful minds. Century of 
Conflict is easy to read, perhaps because some of the complexities have been 
ignored. As a purely literary effort it is worthy of high praise. 

In his introduction the late Mr. Rutledge remarked on the many histories 
dealing with his subject and of the need “to find flesh and blood and a sense 
of immediacy in the crowding events.” He found the flesh and blood. The 
purple patches become crimson and all the colours rather blinding. His 
history is essentially a study of people and all of them fit with simplicity 
into his pattern. Frontenac is “the dedicated man,” Bigot the one man 
responsible for the fall of New France if one man can be held responsible. 
If Mr. Rutledge had been familiar with the results of recent investigations 
upon the French regime his opinions might have been less emphatic and his 
narrative less sweeping. The odd journalistic trick is irritating. What, for 
instance, is the authority for stating that Lawrence stood “white-faced” before 
the Acadian deputies? Other historians who have dealt with the evidence might 
as readily state that he was red-faced or purple-visaged. 

This is not to suggest that Century of Conflict is a carelessly compiled book. 
Mr. Rutledge was familiar with the older and more conventional sources, 
and he uses them well. English colonial sources are especially well employed 
to serve the purposes of his volume, perhaps to the prejudice of the Jesuit 
Relations and other standard French reference works. Mr. Rutledge’s general 
interpretation, that the struggle was between Anglo-Saxon freedom and 
French despotism, that the doctrine of divine right of kings supplied “the drive 
and power” of the French regime, might give French-Canadian _ historians 
additional reason for complaint. 


W. S. MacNuttr 


The University of New Brunswick 
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Colonists from Scotland: Emigration to North America, 1707-1783. By Lay 
C. C. Granam. Published for the American Historical Association. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press [Toronto: Thomas Allen Limited]. 1956. Pp. x 
213, $4.80. 


ALTHOUGH concerned with Scottish emigration to the United States before 
the Revolution, this book has a special interest for Canadians. The Scots 
in the thirteen colonies were almost all Loyalists and came to Canada after 
the defeat; in later years a good part of the flood of emigration from Scotland 
was diverted from the thirteen colonies and came direct to Canada. 

Mr. Graham says that the Scots Highlanders were Loyalist largely because 
“the Highland peasant was almost as docile in America as he had been in 
Scotland . . . under the leadership of tacksman and landlord”; and the Scots 
were so closely identified with the royal cause that Jefferson’s early draft of 
the Declaration of Independence complained that George III had sent over 
“not only soldiers of our common blood, but Scotch and foreign mercenaries to 
invade and destroy us.” 

Mr. Graham is at pains to point out that the so-called Scots-Irish, who were 
rebels to a man, were neither Scots nor Irish. He also distinguishes carefully 
between Highland and Lowland Scots. He shows that, after the Union, 
Scotland was more prosperous than ever before, but that the Highlands were 
slower to benefit than the Lowlands. Paradoxically, it was because conditions 
were improving, but had not improved enough, that a migration developed 
which, by 1770, became a flood. The least prosperous area, the Highlands, 
provided a proportionately greater part of the flood. However, the pulling 
down of crofters’ dwellings to make sheep runs did not become an important 
cause of emigration until after the War of Independence. 

Mr. Graham has little to say about emigration from the Lowlands and even 
less about the activities of Lowlanders in America. The Highlanders were 
less easily absorbed in the melting pot because their culture, their dress, 
and even their language, were different from the “English” society in the 
colonies. The Lowland Scots, once in America, were little more distinctive 
than English groups from a particular area of England. Therefore, this book 
deals much more with Highland colonists than with Lowlanders. But no 
Scottish author would admit this clearly, lest it might suggest that Lowland 
Scots are merely a kind of English. 

It will be an encouragement to many struggling graduate students that 
the American Historical Association used the income from the Albert J. 
Beveridge Memorial Fund to publish a monograph which uses only printed 
source material. 
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Historical Memoirs from 16 March, 1763, to 9 July, 1776. By W1LL1aM SMITE. 
Edited by Wit1am H. W. Sasine. New York: Colburn & Tegg. 1956. 
Pp. xvi, 300, illus. $10.00. 


Tue writer of these Memoirs, author of the History of the Province of New 
York was a leading eighteenth-century colonial lawyer. He played a significant 
réle in the politics of colonial New York immediately before the Revolution, 
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and, as a celebrated Loyalist, he became for a time the dominant figure of 
the Old Province of Quebec where he was appointed Chief Justice. Canadians 
remember him as the close friend and mentor of Lord Dorchester and as the 
author of the earliest among many schemes for the federation of British 
North America. 

There is no biography of William Smith, and Mr. Sabine’s list of sources 
shows how little attention he has received from historians. The Memoirs here 
published help to reveal a curious and interesting personality. They also 
contribute much to an understanding of colonial life in New York and, 
indirectly, in Quebec. 

The Memoirs are cast in the form of a diary and are often referred to 
as “Smith’s Diary.” This practice is misleading. As the editor shows, they are 
systematic notes of significant events, intended by the author for use in the 
completion of his history of New York. Passages in the volumes published 
show that the dates which serve as headings indicate not so much a date of 
entry as the initial date of events to be described. In his introduction Mr. 
Sabine assumes that the Memoirs end with 1783, the closing date of the 
latest volume in the collection of the New York Public Library. He does not 
mention the discovery about eight years ago of two further volumes covering 
the period January, 1784, to May, 1787. These volumes are now in the Quebec 
Archives. A microfilm copy is in the Public Archives at Ottawa. There is, 
moreover, some evidence in the loose papers of the New York collection that 
Smith’s habit of making dated memoranda on important events remained with 
him to the end of his life. 

The volumes published cover the critical years in New York before the 
Revolution. Mr. Sabine prefaces them with an introduction, a biographical 
sketch of Smith and his family and a note on sources. All of this valuable 
material might with advantage have been combined in a general introduction. 

The editor expresses his regret for the inadequate (mimeographed) form 
of publication, but all who have struggled with Smith’s powerful and 
impetuous handwriting will be grateful for this relatively clear version. And 
yet even those most fascinated by the private reflections of this enigmatic 
character may wonder whether the published Memoirs as they stand will be 
attractive to any but specialists. Smith’s finished writings are clear, vigorous, 
and occasionally colourful. But the Memoirs are notes, the style elliptical, 
the matter fragmentary. They are invaluable to the student who looks hope- 
fully on almost every page for a helpful clue, or a missing fragment of evidence; 
but it is doubtful whether even much greater editorial assistance in the form of 
notes, cross references and index than this work affords would make them 
readable or even completely accessible to many except specialists in colonial 
history. 

These and especially all who have felt the mysterious fascination of Smith’s 
powerful if not noble personality will give a warm welcome to the volumes 
now published and will wait eagerly for the others. The Memoirs offer rich 
if fragmentary material on society, on law and justice, on political faction 
fights, and on commerce and religion in colonial New York. They carry the 
reader into the Council Chamber where the helplessness and incompetence 
of the Governor in the face of energetic and unscrupulous local factions is 
almost brutally displayed. Readers of the Durham Report will find pointed 
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illustrations of Durham’s remarks on the weakness of the colonial Governor 
with an irresponsible council. 

The Memoirs have, indeed, a special interest and value for students of 
Canadian history. They reveal a Smith like, and yet unlike, the old, ailing, 
and disappointed man who turned the legal system of Quebec upside down 
and left the Council in a continual ferment. They explain the bitter hatred 
felt for “the Snake in the Grass” who can boast of the most unscrupulous 
trickery not only against his opponents but against the institutions he professed 
to cherish. They explain also the reverence felt for the colonial statesman, 
the loyal New Yorker, and the Whig, who in the heat of revolution could 
still plead with his republican friends that in the name of peace, they 
should use tact as well as firmness in dealing with “a Nation whose Hauteur 
may be humoured if the great End is answered.” 

And, finally, they contribute greatly to an understanding of the relations 
between Smith and Dorchester. William Smith of New York took a kind of 
pride in his power over colonial governors boasting in the Memoirs of how 
he rescued them from their blunders while forcing them to expose their 
weaknesses to him by deliberate and cunning flaitery. The fragmentary 
material on Smith’s relation with Dorchester shows a likeness and suggests 
also a difference. Dorchester may have been only the last of Smith’s dis- 
tinguished conquests, but it may also be surmised that this rather cold man 
did excite the true loyalty and friendship that Smith had contemptuously 
withheld from the others. 

It was the tragedy of Smith’s life that he lived under the old colonial system. 
The writings of the man who pursued (even if fitfully) great ideals of law and 
liberty by secret and occasionally irresponsible intrigue suggest that he 
possessed not a few of the qualities of a great parliamentarian. 
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Joseph Brant: Mohawk. By Harvey CHALMERS, in collaboration with ETHEL 
Brant Monture. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1955. Pp. iv, 364. $5.00. 


For American frontiersmen of the Revolution, and for most American 
historians since, Joseph Brant was the leader of those “merciless Indian 
savages” who perpetrated the massacres of Cherry Valley and Wyoming. For 
Simcoe, trying to reconstruct his corner of British America after the disaster 
of the Revolution, Brant was an unmanageable embarrassment, and in most 
accounts of this period, he appears as an elusive or enigmatic figure. Mr. 
Chalmers, a novelist who has long been interested in Indian history, and Mrs. 
Monture, whose work in preserving the traditions of her people is well known, 
have joined in rewriting the history of the post-Revolutionary period from 
the Indian point of view, taking Brant, quite properly, as their central figure. 

Their Brant is no enigma. Almost single-handed, he constructed a grand 
confederacy of the Six Nations and the other tribes of the Old Northwest, an 
accomplishment rivalled only by Pontiac’s. He used the new confederacy to 
rescue something for the Indians out of the mess left by British diplomacy, 
bargaining simultaneously with British colonial officials and the American 
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ernment. He failed, because the encouragement given by Simcoe and 
his agent McKee to the tribes of the Ohio Basin caused them to make 
territorial claims that the American government could not accept. This 
split the confederacy and brought the final defeat at Fallen Timbers, which 
ensured, as Brant said, “that the poor Indians must lose their country.” He 
spent his last years, on the smaller stage of Upper Canada, in trying to secure 
for his people of the Grand River settlement a guaranteed freedom to live in 
their own way. 

The authors have performed a service in bringing Brant and his people out of 
frontier mythology and into the light. It is to be regretted that they did not 
see fit to begin their narrative by showing that Brant as a war chief during 
the Revolution was pursuing the same aims he later pursued as an Indian 
statesman. There are only a few paragraphs on this important part of Brant’s 
life. 

It was perhaps inevitable that in portraying Indians not as “merciless 
savages” but as human beings with distinct ways and motivations, that the 
authors should have been drawn to regard British and American officials in a 
less flattering light. But the resulting Simcoe (“the Big Wind”) and the 
“oily” Peter Russell are mere caricatures. Quite inconsistently, some hoary 
devil figures are resuscitated: Henry Hamilton the hair-buyer and fiendish 
Simon Girty, among others. (Perhaps not too much in the way of meticulous 
characterization can be expected of authors who, with Slawkenbergius, hold 
the opinion that long noses are “often indicative of keen perceptions and 
analysis.”) That the pendulum has swung very far in the other direction is 
evident when one reads, as an argument for the preservation intact of the 
Indian peoples after Fallen Timbers, that “they would have been of great 
benefit to the blood stream of this country. . . . This improvement in the blood 
would have partly offset the dilution flowing from the heavy immigration from 
Europe seventy-five years later.” 

In short, this is a work of enthusiasm, not of scholarship. Errors, particularly 
of nomenclature, are frequent. Sources are quoted freely, but never acknowl- 
edged. There is no bibliography, and no index. Quotations purporting to be 
direct are often paraphrases. Too often, there is resort to the novelism and 
the wisecrack: Brant “tried to keep his voice flat to cover his emotion”; 
General Schuyler made a corrosive speech to the Six Nations because “his 
sex appeal was slipping.” It would be unfortunate, however, if these defects 
should obscure the real merit of this book in adding the Indian dimension to 
a period of Canadian-American history. 


Queen’s University 


S. F. WIsE 


The Firebrand: William Lyon Mackenzie and the Rebellion in Upper Canada. 
By Witu1am Kixsourn. Illustrated by Rosemary Kixsourn. Toronto: 
Clarke, Irwin & Company Limited. 1956. Pp. xvi, 284. $5.00. 


Tus is a readable and unbiased history of William Lyon Mackenzie and a 
good picture of the times in which he lived. The author's evaluation of 
Mackenzie probably will stand for some time. Since his view is that “The 
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Street, is particularly vivid and provides a clear and accurate account of 


Lindsey, for most readers. 
The book does more for Mackenzie’s early days than for his later. This 


author belies his own statement (p. 213), “At forty-two, [in 1837] Mackenzie's 
political career was finished,” when he says (p. 245), “When the votes were 
all in, Mackenzie was found at the head of the poll” in Haldimand, in 185}, 

There are some inaccuracies which do not detract from the general value 
of the work. But since this volume is almost certainly destined to be wid 
read and used as an accepted account of Mackenzie they should be not 
The house in Queenston (p. 22) is not the original house in which 
Mackenzie lived, but is an alleged facsimile built in the 1930's on the original 
site. The fifty-seven rectories (p. 146) should more accurately be numbered 
forty-four. “Posses of Loyalists” (p. 207) might better have been written 
“posses of loyal Upper Canadians,” as the word “Loyalist” has a special 
connotation in Canadian history. Furthermore, some of the rebels in 1837 were 
Loyalists. It might also be noted here that, on the front end paper, Esquesing, 
which is a township, is shown as being fifteen miles south of Milton. Actually 
Milton lies just below the southern boundary of the township. It must be 
added, however, that the author avoided certain pitfalls into which many 
earlier authors fell. For example, the fact that the Caroline did not go over 
the Falls is clearly, and it is to be hoped finally, stated (p. 224). 

The bibliography is extensive. It is a pity, however, that for the sake of 
completeness it did not include Mackenzie’s Gazette, published in New 
York and Rochester between April 17, 1838, and December 23, 1840. This 
newspaper is readily and inexpensively available on microfilm. The Welland 
Canal, published December 16, 23, and 30, 1835, might also have been 
included. Incidently, Robertson’s Landmarks should not be listed as a primary 
source. It is gratifying to know that Kilbourn was permitted to use LeSueur's 
unpublished biography of Mackenzie, kept from scholars for many years. We 
are told that it is “a detailed, scholarly, and intelligent account of his political 
career,” and that “it is much fairer to Mackenzie than Dent’s book, but is, on 
balance, somewhat lacking in sympathy for its subject” (p. 254). 

In an effort to make the narrative appear more readable, the author has 
omitted footnote numbers and has identified the statements he wished to 
document by repeating a line or phrase in the notes for each chapter, which 
appear at the end of the book, at the same time giving no indication in the 
narrative. This awkward device does not appear likely to set a new fashion 
in historical writing. Moreover, some of the footnotes are not as detailed as 
one would expect in a scholarly work. 

The wood engravings and end papers add a great deal to the book. The 
back end paper is especially useful as it shows Mackenzie’s Toronto with 
detail of the rebels’ march. 


JaMEs J. TALMAN 






The University of Western Ontario 


what occurred. This work will undoubtedly replace the volumes by Dent and Ta 


is to be regretted for Mackenzie did not disappear permanently in 1837. The and 
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political ideals and practice of a Mackenzie or a Strachan have not shaped the § The 
last hundred years in Canadian history” (p. xiii), he was not forced to stran§ B 
for significance in his story. Chapter thirteen, which describes events on Yonge il 
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The Rise and Fall of the Patriot Hunters. By Oscar A. KINCHEN. New York: 


Bookman Associates [Toronto: Burns & MacEachern]. 1956. Pp. 151, 
illus. $2.70. 


Tae border troubles which followed the uprisings in Upper and Lower 
Canada in the later weeks of 1837 have been dealt with by Albert B. Corey 
in “The Crisis of 1830-42 in Canadian-American Relations” (New Haven 
and Toronto, 1941), and by Edwin C. Guillet in “The Lives and Times of 
the Patriots” (Toronto, 1938). Mr. Kinchen has used both Canadian and 
American sources for his study of the Hunters Lodges, the organization which 
fomented most of the border incidents and which kept the two governments 
in uneasy suspense for more than three years. The professed objective of 
the organization was the “liberation of the Canadian provinces from British 
thraldom” and the rise of the movement is correctly attributed to the bad 
economic conditions of the time, the wide hatred of all things British, and 
the mistaken idea that the Canadian uprisings had been aimed at independence. 

Origins of the movement are traced to northern Vermont and are seen as 
arising out of the troubles in Lower Canada although a similar organization 
was developing in the West, having similar aims. A convention held at 
Cleveland in September, 1838, by the Sons of Liberty was a prelude to attacks 
made on Prescott in November and on Windsor in December. In neither case 
did expected Canadian support appear; instead there was spirited defence. 
Nearly two hundred prisoners were taken and tried by courts martial. Less 
than a score were executed but seventy-eight were later sent to Van Diemen’s 
Land. More than fifty similarly sentenced at Montreal were sent to New 
South Wales. The author is mistaken in attributing to John A. Macdonald the 
defence of prisoners tried at Kingston. He gave some of them legal advice, 
but since it was a court martial | e could not act as counsel. 

The collapse of these attacks led to new tactics. Still believing that the 
Canadian people were ripe for revolt, the new plan was to pin prick the 
Canadian authorities by raids, excite Canadian help, and perhaps bring 
about uprisings. What the Hunters had not calculated upon was the govern- 
ment’s readiness to defend itself. 

Throughout the whole movement there had been much corruption. Money 
contributed to the cause found its way into the pockets of members of the 
central committee and higher officials. The movement was losing ground 
by 1840 and by 1841 tactics were simply designed to bring the United 
States and England into war by provocative actions. If England could be 
forced into paying too much for Canadian defence she might also be ready 
to relinquish her control of the Canadas, in which case they might fall to 
the United States. How well this would have pleased the slave-holders of the 
South is a moot question. 

Like other investigators in this field Mr. Kinchen found no original records. 
It is believed that leading Hunters had agreed to destroy all membership 
rolls and records if the movement failed. This seems to have been done. 
The book has extensive foot-notes, a bibliography, and an appendix in which 
a number of important documents are printed in full. The style is clear and 
the author’s attitude fair and unbiased. 


FRED LANDON 
London, Ont. 
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Pioneer Inns and Taverns. Il. The Province of Quebec, The Ottawa V 
and American Inns, with Special Reference to the New York-Buffalo Route 
via the Hudson River and the Erie Canal. By Epwin C. GumLer. Toronto; 
Ontario Publishing Co. Limited. 1956. Pp. xvi, 336, illus. $10.00. 


WHEN the first volume of this work appeared, the present reviewer gave it 
what was intended to be high praise. The second volume is marked by the 
same qualities as seemed admirable in the first—an exhaustive survey of 
the materials both literary and pictorial on which the study was based, 
and a clear, accurate, and interesting way of presenting these materials. 

This second volume, however, raises some doubt or wonder as to the 
author’s reasons for the arrangement of the material he has collected. The 
first volume dealt exclusively with the pioneer inns and taverns of Upper 
Canada or Ontario. The second deals with those of the Ottawa valley (which 
is mainly Ontario), as well as those of the province of Quebec and the north. 
eastern part of the United States. The third is to cover “the east-west land 
route by the Danforth and Kingston roads and the Dundas Street, from the 
Quebec boundary to Windsor and Detroit, while the fourth will treat in detail 
the Talbot roads from Fort Erie to the St. Clair region, the Hamilton-Niagara 
route, the old roads to ‘the Huron Tract,’ and ‘the Queen’s Bush,’ and other 
routes of travel into the interior of Old Ontario.” Why the pioneer inns and 
taverns of Old Ontario should not have been treated as a unit, instead of being 
scattered through four volumes, the author does not explain. The author 
promises an index at the end of volume IV; and this should help to overcome 
the illogical arrangement of his materials. But would it not have been better 
to bring together the material relating to Ontario first, since that seems to 
be the main part of the work, and then to deal with the province of Quebec 
and the eastern States as a sort of addendum? 

The author promises that the final volume will contain, not only an index, 
but also “a bibliography of sources,” as well as “an estimate of the position—by 
no means unimportant—held by the innkeeper in the community and social 
life of his day.” These features should add to the value of the work Mr. 
Guillet has undertaken. 
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The Agricultural Implement Industry in Canada: A Study of Competition. By 
W. G. Puuxuirs. Canadian Studies in Economics, edited by V. W. BLADEN, 
no. 7. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1956. Pp. xii, 208. $4.50. 


CANADIAN economists are constantly and painfully aware of the shortage of 
materials descriptive of the Canadian scene. The investigation of particular 
occupations and industries requires the slow and costly accumulation of inter- 
related facts and the compilation of massive statistical series which the 
individual scholar may frequently be able to interpret but can seldom muster. 
Royal commissions and committees of inquiry occasionally make notable con- 
tributions but their sporadic probes are prompted by economic malaise or 
alleged malfeasance rather than by any detached judgment that the better 
understanding of our way of life is worth while in its own right or that it 
requires the detailed exposition of all sectors of the body politic. Worse than 
this, perhaps, few royal commissions and fewer still special committees of 
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inquiry are manned and staffed by persons with imagination and training to 
asp and use to good advantage the unique investigative opportunity provided 
by the combination of public funds and the authority to require appearance. 

These circumstances render studies like that of Mr. Phillips doubly welcome. 
The research which goes into a doctoral dissertation (which I take this to 
be) is frequently of no use to anyone but the student who conducts it and 
thereby completes the requirements for the degree. This study must be 
identified as one of the infrequent exceptions. It is not an exhaustive or 
definitive analysis of the Canadian agricultural implement industry but it is 
remarkably well balanced and sound in perspective. Its eleven chapters com- 
prise three sections dealing, respectively, with “The American Industry,” “The 
Canadian Industry,” and “Competition.” The first section occupies but thirty- 
five pages and provides essential background rather than needless diffusion 
because the Canadian industry evolved slowly from the American. “Inventors,” 
says Phillips, “remained singularly absent from the Canadian scene, and for 
all complex implements Canadian manufacturers depended exclusively on 
American designs and patents” (p. 38). The ties have remained close to 
the present day. 

One section of the book provides a commendable treatment of the tariff 
and its bearing on the implement industry. Chart II, page 55, portrays one 
hundred years of Canadian tariffs on implements ending with the removal 
of duties on farm machinery in 1944. Rates varied widely in that time but the 
maximum National Policy rates were effective only from 1879 to 1894. Mr. 
Phillips attributes the reductions made thereafter to governmental sensitivity 
to agrarian opposition. The opposition is not to be doubted but the sensitivity 
of governments to pressures of this kind might more appropriately be at- 
tributed to the absence of determined protectionism among leading spokesmen 
of the agricultural implement industry. Representatives of the Massey-Harris 
firm, or of its constituent companies, repeatedly expressed support for tariff 
protection in such mild terms as to suggest practical indifference—this because 
of the export emphasis of the company rather than because of abstract principle. 
And why should an industry made up, as is the implement industry, of a few 
dominant companies comfortably astride the international boundary, have 
any firm convictions on tariff matters? In the early 1950’s from three-fourths 
to four-fifths of the farm implements sold in Canada were imported and from 
one-half to three-fifths of the implements produced in Canada were exported. 
Both export and import proportions are somewhat higher than in the decades 
prior to the removal of the implement duties, but only enough to suggest 
rather more international specialization within the same international companies 
than before. 

Part Three deals with the pricing policies of Canadian implement companies. 
Here is statistical demonstration of the relative, long-term stability of machinery 

ices, attributable according to Phillips to few firms, high income elasticity, 

Ww price elasticity, and rigid overhead costs. Two chapters on “Price Compe- 
tition” might more appropriately be labelled “Absence of Price Competition” 
for no trace of it is to be found. Phillips draws the obvious inference, collusion, 
but cannot prove it. Perhaps it is a question of extra-sensory perception. In 
succeeding chapters, on non-price competition, Phillips finds ample activity 
to make up for any inactivity elsewhere. It will occasion no surprise to learn 
that, whatever non-price competition does for the implement producer—and 
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its continuance strongly suggests that it gets results—it does nothing for the 
farmer but enhance distribution costs and assure erratic and ill-considered 
credit extension. One could wish that the author had had time and resources 
to examine the profit history of the Canadian implement industry. 

The economy of publication in the form used in this series is commendable, 
but, really, how much is saved by the use (consistently, it must be admitted) 
of abbreviations such as Co., Corpn., Assoc., Ont., and Wis.? This, however, 
is a mere trifle of personal preference. The volumes have improved steadi 
in appearance since the publication of the first two or three. An occasional 
irregularity in inking is the chief blemish in the copy of volume 7 received 
for review. The content of this and others in the series provides a firm basis 
for its continuance. 


V. C. Fowxe 
The University of Saskatchewan 


Official History of the Canadian Medical Services 1939-1945. 1. Organization 
and Campaigns. By W. R. Feassy. Maps drawn by C. C. J. Bonp. Ottawa; 
Queen’s Printer. 1956. Pp. xii, 568. $5.00. 


In the second volume of the Official History of the Canadian Medical Services 
1939-1945, which appeared before the first volume, there were set out the 
considerable professional accomplishments of the military medical services. 
In this, the anachronistic first volume, Dr. Feasby presents, after an historical 
sketch of military medicine in Canada going back to the Northwest Rebellion 
of 1885, the tribulations of the administrators who made the professional work 
possible. Their accomplishments were as impressive as those of their clinical 
colleagues. 

In 1920 on reconstitution of the Permanent Force, the R.C.A.M.C. had a 
strength of 105, which made it smaller than its counterpart of 1914. As late 
as March, 1939, there were still only 166 all ranks, and the equipment for use 
on mobilization was almost entirely that which had been kept in store since 
1919. In planning, the situation was not much better, and the Directorate of 
Medical Services is described as being somewhat off balance on the outbreak 
of war. Before the war was over, 49,503 personnel had been enlisted in the 
medical services, and there was a Directorate of Social Science under the 
D.G.M.S. at National Defence Headquarters. 

As in World War I, there were disputes as to who was to control this 
burgeoning creation. Civilian control of a military medical force might have 
been thought to have been a dead issue by those who weathered the acrimony 
of the disputes of 1916 and 1918, but in 1939 the Department of Pensions 
and National Health made persistent efforts to gain control of treatment and 
hospitalization of all military patients in Canada. Relations with British forces 
and the means of most efficient integration were as much a problem as in 
other arms of the services. The night after the Dieppe raid Portsmouth Naval 
Headquarters withdrew the telephone operators from an exchange which 
served a number of Canadian medical units, but two volunteers from a field 
ambulance manned it and passed on messages covering the reception of three 
hundred casualties. These and other large and small matters are described in 
detail which seems ponderous except in a reference book, but there is light 
relief to be had. For instance, the Canadians wanted to have baths under 
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supervision of the medical corps in units attached to field hygiene sections, 
whereas British bathing occurred in units amalgamated with field laundry units 
under the Ordnance Corps. The Canadians gave in but not without some 
“frustration and embitterment, [though] the dictates of higher policy were 
accepted in a philosophical spirit,” an emotional accomplishment which might 
have received more recognition. 

In addition to matters of organization, the stories of the three medical 
services in action in each of the campaigns are given at length, and the 
Canadian Dental Corps, all the auxiliary medical services for the army, civil 
defence, the Red Cross, and the St. John Ambulance receive full treatment. 
There is no lack of information. It is provided in abundance and ranges from 
a complete list of the duties of the lay home sister in a hospital to the fact 
that if all Canadian sick and wounded in Northwest Europe had been cared 
for in Canadian hospitals, not more than 41 per cent of the authorized beds 
would have been occupied at one time. 

The volume will satisfy most of those seeking information about our medical 
services in the last war. For some it will be too detailed, but they were not 
in mind when this account was prepared. Those seeking more detail must 
go to the original documents for any intermediate form of presentation would 
be merely a compendium. A good set of maps adequately complement the 
text. 


G. MALCOLM Brown 
Kingston 


La Gréve de Tamiante: une étape de la révolution industrielle au Québec. En 
collaboration, sous la direction de Prerre ELLiotr TrupEav. Montréal: Les 
Editions Cité Libre. 1956. Pp. xviii, 430. 


Tue asbestos strike of 1949 shook French Canada as no other industrial dis- 
pute has done. The employers enjoyed substantial support from the position 
taken by the Duplessis Government. The asbestos miners, members of the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, were seconded morally and 
materially by the Roman Catholic Church and important segments of French- 
Canadian society. The strike, therefore, besides providing the conditions of 
a social laboratory for examining the workings of society which any major 
strike yields, appeared to be one of those exceptional strikes that amounts to 
a crisis for a whole society. The significance attached to the event by the 
sponsors of this study seems originally to have gone further: it was supposed 
that this “crisis of social conscience” marked French Canada’s acknowledge- 
ment of its destiny as an industrial society. But, though many changes can be 
shown, it is conceded that myopia remains widespread in 1956; and to this 
extent, the study does not come off. Alternatively, however, we savour the 
poignancy of the crisis that failed to cure. 

The nine authors (aside from Professors F. R. Scott and Jean-C. Falardeau 
who contribute Foreword and Preface) are journalists, union officials, lawyers, 
and university men. They are French-Canadian nationalists of liberal view, 
convinced that Quebec must recognize its industrialization and its industrial 
context, and that labour must have a larger voice in it. Their exploration of 
the strike, its background, its ramifications and significance, provides a very 
thorough social documentation. The authors do not let their sympathies over- 
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power their objectivity, and if judgments are sometimes harsh, as in Gérard 
Pelletier’s chapter on “The Strike and the Press,” so much the worse for the 
press. The most difficult assignment, on the position of the Church, was under- 
taken by Abbé Gérard Dion. He argues that if the Church had failed to give 
open support to labour in 1949, it would have placed itself as an open 
porter of the other side. There are only oblique references in the book to the 
possible consequences: that the defeated asbestos miners might have tured 
to the “international” unions; that other syndicates might have followed; that 
the Quebec worker might have come to regard the Church as just another 
enemy. Direct as they are, the authors do not care to contemplate these 
possibilities. They are labour sympathizers within a nationalist context: they 
want to save not just the Quebec worker but a whole society. 

Much the best writing in the book appears in editor Trudeau’s Introduction 
and Epilogue, products of a penetrating mind driven by a fierce but disciplined 
rage against injustice. The Introduction is a devastating demonstration that 
French Canada, turning backward and inward, has spent its energies on 
“solutions” that do not solve, while denying the existence of its real problems. 
Only the labour movement, exposed continually to the facts of life, has faced 
reality; but its position is precarious because the recognition given it by its 
society has no relation to its real importance. The Epilogue is less sure, for 
Trudeau cannot show after all that French Canada learned the lesson of the 
asbestos strike, and has instead to plead that the lesson be heeded now. Still, 
he is full of brilliant insights. Labour specialists, inclined to forget fundamentals 
in their preoccupation with the minutiz of the status quo, should not overlook 
a discussion of the “myth of judicial equality” as applied in collective bargain- 
ing legislation (pp. 388-90). For economic historians, there is the provocative 
remark that the insatiability of the workers, no less than of the capitalists, 
has been indispensable for rapid industrial advance (p. 391). 

It is scarcely possible to pass a judgment on this book. Its subject is essenti- 
ally ephemeral, and its authors are essentially unrepresentative. On the other 
hand, one does not often find so penetrating a study of so remarkable a 
specimen of an industrial society. English Canadians may wonder, appre- 
hensively, what an equally direct examination of their own complacent society 
would turn up. They may consider, too, that if French Canada develops as 
these authors urge, it will be a good deal easier for English Canada to live 
with. 

This is a paper-bound volume, in the French style, with uncut pages, and 
no index. But the footnotes are on the pages to which they have reference. 


H. C, PENTLAND 
The University of Manitoba 


An Introduction to Political Economy. By V. W. Biapen. Revised Edition. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1956. Pp. viii, 319. $4.95. 


EARLIER editions of this book have already amply proved its value. This third 
edition embodies drastic revisions in the light of war and post-war experience. 
While still “a product of the thirties” in the sense that due attention is given 
to problems of under-employment and depression, the new version covers 
the most recent developments both in theory and practice. 

How to introduce in simple terms so complex a subject is a perennial 
problem to teachers of economics. Avoiding both the Scylla of misleading over- 
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simplification and the Charybdis of complex abstractions this book provides 
the best solution I know. It gives a solid grounding in the basic essentials of 
economic method and shows the beginner how the economist uses his various 
tools, historical, statistical, and analytical. It opens to him the resources of 
economic literature (without overwhelming him with enormous reading lists) 
and puts him on the track of the essential descriptive and statistical sources. 

This is not an easy book and the student will not find in it any neat array 
of conclusions to learn, but after working through it he should have a grasp 
of such fundamental concepts as the role of the price system, equilibrium, 
saving and investment, and competition and monopoly. He will understand 
something of how the monetary and banking system works, of population and 
labour problems, and of the role of the state in relation to economic matters. 
He will know a good deal about two of the most important of Canada’s great 
“dynamic” staple industries, wheat and pulp and paper, both of which are 
admirably described and analysed. He will understand the uses and limitations 
of abstract analysis. He will have no facile generalisations to unlearn, and he 
will undoubtedly be prompted to go on thinking for himself. 

This is in no sense a “potted” text-book, but a work of wide ranging scholar- 
ship, informed throughout with ripe wisdom. A masterly exposition by an 
experienced teacher of the basic elements of economic thought and of the 
fundamental characteristics of the Canadian economy, it is not only an in- 
valuable introduction to the subject for new students and general readers, but 
it gives such a comprehensive and penetrating conspectus of economic problems 
and forces that much more advanced readers will be grateful for it. 


IRENE M. Spry 
London, England 


A History of the English-Speaking Peoples. Il. The New World. By Sir 
Winston CHURCHILL. Toronto: McClelland & Stewart Limited. 1956. 
Pp. xii, 433. $6.50. 


In this second volume of his history of the English-Speaking Peoples Sir 
Winston Churchill moves into a world of politics less remote from his own 
interests and experience than was the case in his earlier volume on the Middle 
Ages. Despite the sub-title the book is not a history of the “new world,” nor 
of any part of it, if that term be given its ordinary geographic meaning. 
There are a few pages on the expansion of Europe and the voyages of dis- 
covery in the late fifteenth century. The seamen figure fairly prominently in 
the stirring account of events in the reign of Elizabeth I; and there is a 
chapter on the Mayflower Compact, which is given more importance than it 
merits in the overall record of English colonial expansion. But this is a minor 
theme. What is new in the world that is here described is to be sought in 
England itself and in the Europe of the Renaissance, the Reformation, and 
the wars of religion, of which England was still very much a part. It is the 
new world of the nation state, a world that was rapidly moving away from 
what remained of the concept of universalism in the fifteenth century, a 
world of new problems, new ideas, and new methods, in domestic and in 
international politics. 

Sir Winston writes of the events of these two centuries with an insight 
born in part of his own experience in an age that has witnessed changes no 
less profound and far-reaching. But his interest is not equally engaged in all 
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aspects of this revolution. There are chapters in the section on the sixteenth 
century which show signs of hasty, even of careless composition. There are 
omissions, not a few, which the mere historian would not feel free to make; and 
the emphasis is at times a little curious. A good deal of space is given to the 
personal appearance and the marital adventures of Henry VIII; but some 
of the most important statutes passed by the Reformation Parliament—statutes 
which went far to determine the character and the powers of the English 
monarchy in the next century—are not even mentioned. Apart from a short 
passage on the growth of Puritanism and a passing reference to the debate 
on monopolies in 1601, there is no suggestion here of friction or disagreement 
between the Crown and the House of Commons in the reign of Elizabeth. The 
terms prerogative and privilege do not appear in the text until the chapter 
on the reign of James I; and they are then introduced in a passage scolding 
the unwise newcomer from Scotland for placing the argument on this 
difficult and technical ground of royal prerogative. More surprising perhaps 
in such a history as this is the absence of any serious discussion of the Tudor 
system of social and economic regulation, not the least distinctive feature 
of Tudor government, nor the least difficult of the legacies bequeathed to its 
successors. 

The narrative gains momentum when Sir Winston reaches the beginning 
of the revolutionary struggle of the seventeenth century, “the most memorable 
chapter in English history,” as he rightly describes it. This is a theme 
admirably suited to his genius; and these chapters on the civil war and its 
antecedents, on the Cromwellian régime, and on the political battles of the 
Restoration period give the book its real interest and value. It requires no 
great effort of the imagination to picture Sir Winston as a member of the 
House of Commons in those stormy weeks when Strafford was fighting for 
his life, or in the years when Danby and Shaftsbury were organizing the groups 
that would become the historic English parties. Just where he would have 
stood among the shifting factions then struggling for supremacy is more 
difficult to determine. 

For most he has some sympathy, although his distaste for the doctrinaires 
and the extremists—Scottish Covenanters foremost among them—is very 
evident. To some individuals, Strafford and Shaftsbury in particular, he does 
less than justice. In general his inclination is towards those who stood for 
the law and “the settled custom of the land”; and for all his “mistakes and 
wrong doings” and his manifold errors of judgment, Charles I appears to 
belong to this group. Sir Winston reminds his readers of something that is 
commonly forgotten, that the “deceit and ill faith” charged against the king in 
his “bargaining and manceuvres with his enemies” were fully matched by 
similar conduct on the other side. 

Pym’s position is left in some doubt. Sir Winston quotes a well known 
judgment by Ranke; but he does not refer to Gardiner’s conclusion, which 
puts the emphasis strongly on Pym’s role as leader of the militant Puritans, 
who were determined that religion, as they judged it, “must be upheld, if 
need be, even against the will of the nation itself.” In the case of Cromwell 
there is less uncertainty. Ample tribute is paid to his character, his motive and 
his achievements. But in the end, “he stands before history as a representative 
of dictatorship and military rule, who, with all his qualities as a soldier and 
a statesman, is in lasting discord with the genius of the English race.” Again 
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one is reminded of the judgment of Gardiner, who considered Cromwell “the 

test, because the most typical Englishman of all time.” Modern opinion is 
fkely to concur with Sir Winston, despite the glowing eulogy pronounced by 
Lord Rosebery when unveiling the statue before the House of Commons just 
sixty years ago. But that was in the hey-day of imperialism. 

It is no doubt with some relief that Sir Winston turns from “the sombre 
warfare of creeds and sects” to the more normal, if at times “more squalid 
... strife of parties” in the reign of Charles II. Judgment on the king himself 
is temperate. His shady politics and his more than shady private life are not 
spared. But the “partisans of parliament” are reminded that in an age when 
there was but one solution for the sectarian conflict with which the land 
was still riven, it was the king and not the House of Commons who was the 
advocate of a practical, common sense system of toleration; and Sir Winston 
sees no reason for attributing that policy to a sinister ulterior motive. 

Here, as elsewhere throughout the book, Sir Winston stands above the 
battle. There is indeed nothing more remarkable about the book than its 
unpartisan character. It is national history, intended no doubt to reveal what 
is frequently referred to as “the latent wisdom of the race.” But it is un- 
marred by the narrow spirit of nationalism; and European statesmen like 
Pope Innocent XI receive the tribute that is their due. It is not the complete 
history of these two centuries. That would not be possible in a book of the 
size. But it is a stirring narrative of great events, at times somewhat episodic, 
but illumined by brilliant passages of descriptive writing, and by judgments 
on men and events that will not quickly be forgotten. 

D. J. McDouGaLL 
The University of Toronto 


Soviet-American Relations, 1917-1920. I. Russia Leaves the War. By GrorcE 
F. KENNAN. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press [Toronto: S. J. 
Reginald Saunders & Co. Ltd.]. 1956. Pp. xiii, 544. $9.75. 


Tus is the sad story of American policy towards Russia from the Bolshevik 
Revolution to the ratification of the Brest-Litovsk peace treaty and of the 
Americans in Russia at that time, of their opinions, counsels, and doings. The 
policy is summed up in the words of Secretary of State Robert Lansing: 
“‘Do nothing’ should be our policy until the black period of terrorism comes 
to an end” (p. 157). The Americans who tried to influence this policy were all 
amateurs, from Ambassador Francis, a Missouri politician, who distrusted the 
career diplomats on his staff, down to Arthur Bullard, who was “a warm 
sympathiser with the Russian revolutionary movement” (p. 47), W. B. 
Thompson, the Wall Street tycoon, who gave one million dollars of his own 
money to the Socialist-Revolutionary Party, Raymond Robins, who considered 
Trotsky as “the greatest Jew since Christ” (p. 422), and John Reed, a draft 
dodger, whose ashes are buried in the Kremlin wall alongside other Bolshevik 
stalwarts. Of these, Thompson and Robins, officially members of the American 
Red Cross, had been given instructions “to undertake any work which was 
necessary or advisable in the effort to prevent the disintegration of the Russian 
forces” (p. 53), in other words, to keep Russia in the war at all costs. No doubt 
Soviet historians will pounce on this confirmation of their suspicion as to the 
real role of these two. 
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All these Americans did a great disservice to their country and to the free 
world, yet Mr. Kennan seems to sympathize with them when he attributes 
to them “the most selfless of convictions” (p. 410). At times a knave is pre- 
ferable to a fool. With all this it is an important, well documented, and 
extremely well written study from the pen of a diplomat turned historian, 
Whilst this reviewer disagrees with the author’s thesis and treatment of his 
subject, he cannot fail to recognize its historical value. 


LEonw I. STRAKHOVSKY 
The University of Toronto 


America’s Siberian Expedition, 1918-1920: A Study of National Policy. By 
Betry MILLER UNTERBERGER. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press 
[Toronto: Burns & MacEachern]. 1956. Pp. vi, 271. $7.50. 


To the already fairly extensive literature on the participation of the United 
States in the Allied intervention in Siberia Mrs. Unterberger, Director of 
Adult Education in Whittier, California, has added this study with an emphasis 
on the diplomacy and the formulation of policies of President Wilson’s admini- 
stration. In twelve compact, well documented chapters and a conclusion, using 
a large amount of official and private manuscript sources, Mrs. Unterberger 
relates the sad story of indecision, frustration, compromise, and half-measures 
which characterized this period of United States history in relation to the 
Russian problem. President Wilson and his advisers wanted to eat their cake 
and have it: they wanted Bolshevik Russia to continue the war against 
Germany, but they did not want to deal with the Bolsheviks. When France 
on February 19, 1918, offered to give assistance to the Bolsheviks provided 
the latter would fight Germany, William Phillips, Assistant Secretary of State, 
noted: “It is out of the question. Submitted to president who says the same 
thing” (p. 41n.). When later Great Britain and France proposed military 
intervention to rally pro-Allied elements in Russia and to combat Bolshevism, 
the United States “proposed to send to Siberia a commission of merchants, 
agricultural experts, labour advisers, Red Cross representatives and agents of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association” (p. 78). When finally American troops 
were sent to Siberia, their commander, General Graves, who “felt he had 
more to fear from the Cossacks than from the Bolsheviks” (p. 122), was given 
strict orders to keep neutral in the raging Civil War. When American Consul 
General Harris, a veteran of service in Russia, who regarded Bolshevism as a 
“real world danger,” recommended that the Allies deal with Bolshevism “not 
as a Russian problem, but as a world problem” (p. 149), his recommendation 
fell on deaf ears. And when American troops were finally evacuated from 
Siberia, the Literary Digest remarked that “some might have liked us more 
if we had intervened less, that some might have disliked us less if we had 
intervened more, but that, having concluded that we intended to intervene 
no more nor no less than we actually did, nobody had any use for us at all” 
(p. 183). After this, one may question Mrs. Unterberger’s conclusion that “the 
positive results of intervention were due largely to American participation” 
(p. 234), unless by “positive results” she means the saving of the Bolshevik 
government at the time when it could have been destroyed. 


LEONI I. STRAKHOVSKY 
The University of Toronto 
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Soviet Russian Nationalism. By Freperick C. BArcHoorN. New York and 
Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1956. Pp. xii, 330. $7.00. 


No people can escape the impact of their history no matter how violent and 
fundamental a revolution may change their social and political order, to wit, 
the English, French, and American revolutions and, in our time, the Russian, 
German, Italian, Chinese, and Yugoslav upheavals. But too often casual 
observers jump to the quick conclusion that what appears to be similar to 
the past is a continuation instead of, as often is the case, a deliberate imitation. 
Therefore, both the student of history and the general reader interested in 
understanding contemporary problems should feel greatly indebted to Dr. 
Barghoorn, Associate Professor of Political Science at Yale University, for his 
stimulating and well documented study of the strange phenomenon—extreme 
nationalism in a professedly Marxist state. 

In eight well integrated chapters Dr. Barghoorn examines Soviet patriotism, 
the doctrine of Russian leadership, the underlying factors in Soviet russifi- 
cation, the indices and characteristics of Soviet russification, the dynamics of 
sovietization, the traditional and revolutionary factors in Soviet Russian 
nationalism, the two cultures in rivalry, Soviet chauvinism and messianism, 
and concludes his study with a chapter on retrospect and prospect. This 
careful examination of his subject, buttressed by his personal experience in 
the Soviet Union and among Russian émigrés abroad, leads him to the 
conclusion that “Soviet Russian nationalism is not a mere continuation of 
the Tsarist tradition which it exploits” (p. 148). And indeed it is not, but 
rather an imitation of the traditional ways of Russia. Having eliminated the 
educated and cultured classes in Russia during the revolution and civil war, 
the new rulers, who were brought up in a class society and felt themselves to 
be upstarts or “parvenus,” started to imitate the past in order to give 
themselves class and to save face. This they were able to combine with their 
avowed Marxism, because, as Dr. Barghoorn states: “A leadership group, which 
on the conscious level may be highly rationalistic and manipulative, may 
at the same time unconsciously cling to historically determined attitudes of 
which they are not fully aware. Eventually their formal doctrine can relapse 
into a pattern of rationalization for actions determined by factors not con- 
sistent with their ideology” (p. 151). This unholy combination led to the 
flowering of a more extreme nationalism and chauvinism in “the ‘inter- 
nationalist’ and ‘socialist’ Soviet Union than in Imperial Russia” (p. 177). 

In these times, when “industrialization has everywhere been accompanied 
by a dangerous intensification of national consciousness” (pp. 179-80), this book 
is well worth reading and its lessons worth pondering. There are only a very 
few points of disagreement which this reviewer has with the author, one 
being that Dr. Barghoorn assumes that there was a Ukrainian “nation” in 
the seventeenth century, whereas there was not even a Russian nation since 
people felt themselves as belonging to a particular region rather than to 
a national state, and another, that he calls Jews a “nationality” rather than 
a race. The book is remarkably devoid of any but a few minor errors not 
worth mentioning. 


LEONID I. STRAKHOVSKY 
The University of Toronto 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Six Historians. By Ferpinanp Scueviti. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press [Toronto: University of Toronto Press]. 1956. Pp. xiii, 201. $5.00, 


HERE are six graceful essays written at the end of a long life. Ferdinand 
Schevill was born the year after Confederation; he died as 1954 drew to 
its close. The obituary notices said he had been trained in the German seminar, 
at Freiburg, and that he had been one of the pioneers of rigorous graduate 
discipline in the United States. Possibly this explains the warmth with which 
he treats Ranke, and why he seeks once more to rescue him from the obloquy 
attaching to the all too famous phrase with which his mind and art became 
identified. Art, because the artistry of the historian is the essential theme 
running through everything Schevill has to say about Thucydides, St. Augustine, 
Machiavelli, Voltaire, Ranke, and Henry Adams. For him there is no doubt 
that history is literature, and he insists on Ranke’s having experienced his 
greatest satisfaction in “the aesthetic contemplation of the pictured events 
his research placed before his eyes.” Perhaps on this score alone Schevill 
damns Machiavelli as historian (he has also a number of complimentary 
things to say about him) to the point where one might wonder why he 
chose to include him here at all. For Thucydides, by contrast, he shows great 
sympathy and even a defensive attitude regarding sometimes less than 
exacting methods (by the supposed standards of the twentieth century). 
Voltaire, too, is praised for the primary contribution of restoring history to 
its rightful place as a branch of literature. And finally Henry Adams, while 
being rapped across the knuckles again for that outlandish mishmash of science 
and prophecy with which he fiendishly tormented lesser contemporaries, is 
placed among the immortal historians (indeed, just below Gibbon) for the 
finished artistry of his great works. 

Some scattered notes on historiography and two brief excerpts from his 
History of Florence and The Great Elector round out this statement of 
Schevill’s views on written history. For that also is what this little book is 
about. History as literature, a combination of scholarship and philosophy, is 
the insistent theme. It is hardly novel—no more so than the tentative relativist 
position he suggests—but none the worse for being recalled in so pleasant 
a manner. 


Joun C. Carns 
The University of Toronto 


Arms and Armor in Colonial America, 1526-1783. By Harotp L. PEeTErson. 
Harrisburg, Pa.: The Stackpole Company. 1956. Pp. xiv, 350, illus. $15.00. 


Tus, the first work to cover the subject with any authority, is divided into 
two books: “The Age of Colonization and Exploration 1526-1688,” and 
“The French Wars and the Revolution 1689-1783.” Each is divided into 
four parts, dealing with firearms, ammunition and equipment, edged weapons, 
and armour. Although primarily written for the collector, Mr. Peterson's 
volume will be of value to both historian and archaeologist. In every chapter 
a survey is made of arms or armour used at different periods, and a systematic 
attempt is made to date each piece. 
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The picture painted by Mr. Peterson is considerably different from what 
might be expected. During the early years of colonization, particularly in 
the seventeenth century, America was far ahead of Europe in the choice of 
military equipment and its use. The match-lock musket was abandoned in 
the colonies almost fifty years before it became obsolete in the British Army. 
But during the eighteenth century, the reverse seems to have been true. 
Now the adversary was more likely French than Indian, and more con- 
ventional tactics were used. 

The 318 plates which illustrate the text are clear and well chosen. Un- 
fortunately the method of referring to them leaves something to be desired. 
The only notation in the text is to “see cut,” and on one occasion at least, 
the cut is 56 pages away from the reference. The index is not as complete 
as one would expect to find in a reference work of this magnitude. The 
appendix gives 41 documents, the earliest listing the men, arms, and 
equipment taken on the Coronado Expedition, 1540-2, and the most recent, 
from Massachusetts, dated 1779. 

This is an excellent job on a hitherto neglected subject. It will remain 
the standard reference work for many years. 

S. J. Goopinc 
Toronto 


Revolution in America: Confidential Letters and Journals 1776-1784 of 
Adjutant General Major Baurmeister of the Hessian Forces. By BERNARD 
A. UnLENDoRF. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press [Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press]. 1957. Pp. xiv, 640. $10.00. 


Tue German principality of Hesse-Cassel furnished more than half of the 
mercenaries hired by George III for the American war. With them went a 
staff officer, Major Leopold Baurmeister, who sent a regular narrative about 
the war to the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel. A translation of this journal, which 
is part of the Von Jungkenn papers now in the Clements Library at Ann 
Arbor, has been made available in a weighty volume which will attract 
both the general reader and the scholar. 

Baurmeister provides an almost continuous record of the Revolution. This 
is not merely an account of the activities of the German troops. He commented 
on general strategy, economic and social problems, and even the war at sea. 
He stressed the lethargy with which the British fought the war and he 
criticized the barbarism of both sides in the border raids. In true mercenary 
spirit he was quite dispassionate about the fortunes of the campaign, and 
he looked upon the deterioration of the situation with a cold professional eye. 

Baurmeister was impressed by the strength of what he called the “British 
spirit” among the American colonists and especially by their preference for 
British goods over French goods. He noted the suspicion of the Americans 
for all things French and saw nothing of the beginnings of the “Lafayette 
legend.” His account of the Revolution is a valuable addition to our knowledge 
of the atmosphere of the times. 

RICHARD A. PRESTON 


Royal Military College of Canada 
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Franklin, Happy Voyager: Being the Life and Death of Sir John Franklin, 
By G. F. Lams. London: Ernest Benn Limited [Toronto: McClelland & 
Stewart Limited]. 1956. Pp. 293, illus. $7.00. 






Tue chief justification the author advances for the publication of this book 
is that sixty years have elapsed since the standard biography of Sir John 
Franklin—H. D. Traill’s Sir John Franklin—appeared, and that since then 
a number of other books about Franklin have been published, such as R. J. 
Cyriax’s Sir John Franklin’s Last Arctic Expedition (1939), Admiral Noel 
Wright’s New Light on Franklin (1949), and Kathleen Fitzpatrick’s Sir 
John Franklin in Tasmania (1949). (He ignores R. S. Lambert’s Franklin of 
the Arctic, published in Toronto in 1949, though perhaps he may have 
considered this a book of too popular a type to be included in his list of 
“Principal books consulted.”) A secondary reason he gives for presenting “a 
new account of Sir John Franklin’s career” is that “Franklin’s fame has become 
a little lopsided,” the fame of his last expedition having somewhat obscured 
the achievements of his earlier explorations. But this has been common 
knowledge for over a hundred years. 

It is no doubt useful to have Franklin’s biography brought up to date. But 
Mr. Lamb brings forward almost nothing that has not previously appeared 
in print; and he makes little attempt to provide a new interpretation of facts 
already known. His book is competent, and on the whole readable (though 
I must confess that I found the chapters on Franklin’s administration as 
governor of Tasmania, running to over eighty pages, prolix and tiresome). 

I gather from the information contained in the dust-wrapper that this is 
Mr. Lamb’s “first full-length biography.” It is not perhaps to be expected that 
it should be entirely satisfactory, since biography is a difficult art. Perhaps 
Mr. Lamb’s next venture into biography will reveal an increased mastery of 
this art. 


W. S. WALLACE 
Toronto 













Beckoning Hills. By the Boissevain 75th Jubilee Committee. Steinback, 
Man.: Derksen Printers. 1956. Pp. 260, illus. $2.50, $3.50 de luxe. 


Beckoning Hills was produced on the occasion of Boissevain’s 75th Jubilee 
to remind persons associated with the district of the early days of settlement 
and the principal events in the district since its settlement. Within the limits 
of this object, the committee responsible for this book has done an admirable 
job. 

However, despite its obvious merits, this book does not catch the interest 
of the casual reader, nor pique the curiosity of one keen on the problems 
of settlement on the prairies. In writing for a limited group, the committee 
has ignored the interest of the general public and consequently is guilty of 
underestimating the value of the subject of the book. 


W. D. SmitH 
Brandon College 
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Canada. By Jean Brucuesi. Toronto: The Ryerson Press; Paris: Fernand 
Nathan. 1956. Pp. 189, illus. $5.95. 


Tus book is a translation of Le Canada published as one of a series entitled 
Merveilles de la France et du Monde. The fifty pages of historical introduction 
were written with a French audience in mind. It is less a history of Canada 
than an essay on the Canadiens, tracing their origins and their vicissitudes to 
show that the French Canadians have been true to their language, their 
culture and their destiny. Some problems, such as conscription, have been 
ignored, presumably because the readers would be more impressed by the 
successful efforts of the French Canadians to preserve their language, religion, 
and laws. 

The introduction is followed by 130 plates depicting Canadian scenes. The 
illustrations were furnished by tourist bureaus, the National Film Board, 
railway companies, and the like; the photography is good and Canada is 
portrayed as an attractive and very picturesque country. It is unfortunate 
that the black and white reproductions are sometimes so dark as to be 
sombre, but they are printed on high quality paper and are tastefully arranged. 
The book is admirably suitable for those who want a souvenir of Canada. 


H. Biarr NEATBY 
The University of British Columbia 


Local Government in Alberta. By Eric J. Hanson. Toronto: McClelland & 
Stewart Limited. 1956. Pp. xiv, 145. $2.50. 


Tue title of this short volume is misleading because it provides only selective 
coverage of particular aspects of local government. It opens with a brief 
account of the formation, extension and growth of local units beginning with 
the territorial council's first municipal ordinance in 1883 and its first school 
ordinance in 1884. Emphasis is placed upon developing taxing powers and 
upon the changing size and character of the local governments’ financial 
operations over the years as evidence of the situation of the various classes 
of local authorities at particular times. Interspersed with this narrative are short 
background statements on economic and political developments in the province. 

The staccato style of writing disappears and the book gains considerably 
in interest when the author reaches the mid-thirties and describes the “great 
transformation” that has since taken place: the mandatory enlargement, first 
of school, and later of muncipal districts; the achievement by the province 
of co-terminous muncipal and school boundaries; and the successful 
establishment under permissive legislation of seven counties in which muni- 
cipal and school functions are brought together. The whole development is 
unique throughout Canada. Other topics include a discussion on the report 
of the Royal Commission on the Metropolitan Development of Calgary and 
Edmonton, a description of the introduction of a uniform Cities Act and 
more extended consideration of current problems of municipal financing. As an 
appendix the author has re-printed a memorandum, “Time for a New Deal in 
Municipal Finance,” which was recently prepared by the Alberta Provincial 
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Treasurer. The latter is a provocative statement intended as a starting point 
for discussions between the province and its municipal and school authorities, 
What long-term importance it will assume remains to be seen. 

For those with a close interest in the subject, Dr. Hanson’s book is highly 
recommended, It is accurate and informative, with helpful notes and an 
extensive bibliography. The opinions expressed are soundly based. 


Eric Harpy 
Toronto 


Canada Looks Ahead. By Grace Laucuarne. London and New York: Royal 


Institute of International Affairs [Toronto: Oxford University Press]. 1956. 
Pp. x, 158. $2.25. 


Canada Looks Ahead is a contemporary survey of the Canadian economy and 
its potentialities. A glowing picture indeed is painted of post-war developments 
in Canadian manufacturing, agriculture, petroleum, and mineral production. 
It is a relief to find that while the writer points out the dangers inherent in 
economic development tied to exports, she does not adopt that exaggerated 
form of economic nationalism that seems today to be fashionable. 

One who does not read the daily financial page or the weekly financial 
papers (and this presumably would include most academics) will find the 
volume interesting and useful. Not only does the author present statistics in 
readable form, but she also gives in brief compass the history of such matters 
as the gas and oil pipelines, uranium discoveries and exploitation, and the 
St. Lawrence Seaway and Hydro projects. In fact, one is forced to agree 
with the dust-cover when it boasts that the book “is an invaluable handbook 


for every Canadian with an interest in his country’s development.” If all 
goes well we are going to be a very wealthy people indeed. Miss Laugharne, 
like so many others, is not concerned with the more important problem of 
using that wealth. 


Joun T. SAYWELL 
The University of Toronto 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


PREPARED IN THE EDITORIAL OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 
By CONSTANCE PATTULLO 


Notice in this bibliography does not preclude a later and more extended review. 

The following abbreviations are used: B.R.H.—Bulletin des recherches historiques; 
C.H.R.—Canadian Historical Review; C.J.E.P.S.—Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science; R.H.A.F.—Revue dhistorie de T Amérique francaise. 

See also Canadiana, a monthly list of Canadian publications prepared by the 
Canadian Bibliographic Centre, Ottawa, and, in the University of Toronto Quarterly, 
“Letters in Canada,” published in the April issue. 

Sections of the biiieapenbey omitted from this issue for reasons of space will 
be included in later issues. 


I. CANADA’S RELATIONS WITHIN THE COMMONWEALTH 


Brook, Mrs. Harry J. Some Thoughts on the Commonwealth (Echoes, no. 226, 
spring, 1957, 12-13). Based on articles by Alastair Scott, Sardar K. M. Panikkar, 
and Gwendolen Carter. 

Conservative Political Centre. The Expanding Commonwealth. London. 1956. 
Pp. 23. 1s. 

Conway, JoHN. The Changing Concept of the Commonwealth. (International 
Journal, XII (1), winter, 1957, 34-41). A consideration of the differing views 
of Commonwealth leaders on the nature of the union. 

EppsTEIn, Joun, ed. The Commonwealth in the World Today. London: British 
Society for International Understanding. 1956. Pp. 112, map. 4s. 6d. 

Miter, J. D. B. Commonwealth Conferences, 1945-55 (Year Book of World Affairs, 
X, 1956, 144-69). 

SHOTWELL, JaMes T. The Commonwealth—New Pattern for Old Relationships 
(Think, XXIII (1), March, 1957, 14-17). 


IL CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Haut, H. Duncan, and Wrictey, C. C. Studies of Overseas Supply. History of the 
Second World War, United Kingdom Civil Series, edited by Sir Kerra Hancock. 
London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office and Longmans [Toronto: Longmans, 
Green & Company]. 1956. Pp. 537. $6.75. Deals with the problem of supply from 
North America and the Eastern Hemisphere. 

Harrison, W. E. C. Canada in World Affairs, 1949 to 1950. Issued under the 
auspices of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. Toronto: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1957. Pp. viii, 374. $4.00. To be reviewed later. 

Hurst, C. K. Water in International Affairs. Behind the Headlines Series, XVI (3). 
Toronto: Canadian Institute of International Affairs. Sept., 1956. Pp. 16. 20¢. 
Canadian and United States problems of development a control compared with 


those of the people ——— on the Nile, the Jordan, and the Indus. 
1 


MacponaLp, R. St. J. Public International Law Problems Arising in Canadian Courts 
(University of Toronto Law Journal, XI (2), 1956, 224-47). 

McNavucut, K. American-Canadian Relations (India Quarterly, XII, July-Sept., 
1956, 282-90). 

NEUMANN, SicMuND, ed. Modern Political Parties: Approaches to Comparative 
Politics. Chicago: University of Chicago Press [Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press]. 1956. Pp. xii, 460. $7.50. A comparative reference book on the party 
systems of Great Britain, the Dominions, and the United States, and on one-party 
systems. Contributions by F. C. Barghoorn, Samuel H. Beer, Gwendolen M. Carter 
and others. 
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Pearson, Lester B. Force for U.N. (Foreign Affairs, XXXV (3), April, 1957, 
895-404). The efforts since 1947 which eventually led to the formation of 
U.N.E.F. in November. 

Tuompson, R. W. At Whatever Cost. New York: Coward-McCann [Toronto: Long- 
mans, Green & Company]. 1957. Pp. 215. $3.50. An appraisal of the Dieppe raid, 

Puiturps, R. A. Canada and Russia in the Arctic. Behind the Headlines Series, XVI 
(4). Toronto: Canadian Institute of International Affairs, Oct., 1956. Pp. 12. 20¢. 
A comparison under the headings administration, development of resources, and 


peoples. 


Ill. HISTORY OF CANADA 


(1) General History 

Les Cahiers des Dix, no 21. Montréal: Librairie Ducharme Limitée. 1956. Pp. 256, 
illus. Articles are listed separately in this bibliography. To be reviewed later. 

CarELess, J. M.S. The Political Ideas of George Brown (Canadian Forum, XXXVI 
(433), Feb., 1957, 247-50). 

FARTHING, JoHN. Freedom Wears a Crown. Edited by Juprra Rosinson; with an 
Introduction by E. D. Futon. Toronto: Kingswood House (British Book Service). 
1957. Pp. xx, 188. $3.50. To be reviewed later. 

UNpERHILL, F. H. Canadian Political Parties. Canadian Historical Association 
Booklets, no. 8. Ottawa: The Association. 1957. Pp. 20. 25¢. 

WituiaMs, Merton Yarwoop. Upper Canada and New York State (Canadian 
Geographical Journal, LIV (1), Jan., 1957, 24-40). A consideration of the geology 
and history of the region, with illustrations of historic houses. 


(2) Discovery and Exploration 

MALCHELOsSE, GERARD. Jacques Cartier va 4 Hochelaga (Cahiers des Dix, no 21, 
31-53). A discussion of Cartier’s voyages and his writings. 

Murpny, Row.ey. The Griffon Wreckage at Tobermory (Inland Seas, XII (4), 
winter, 1956, 275-85). Previous articles on this subject were noted in the March 
and June, 1956, bibliographies. 

Sniper, Cuartes H. J. The Griffon. Illustrated by RowLey W. Murpny. Toronto: 
Rous & Mann Press Ltd. 1956. Pp. 23, illus. Not for sale. 

The Strait of Anian. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota, James F. Bell Book 
Trust. 1956. Pp. 18, maps. An exhibit of three maps in the James Ford Bell 
Collection at the University of Minnesota, portraying sixteenth and eighteenth 
century concepts of the waterway between Asia and America, which is now know 
as the Bering Strait. 


(3) New France 


Desrosiers, Liéo-Paut. Négociations de paix, 1693-1696 (Cahiers des Dix, no 21, 
55-87). Frontenac’s negotiations after the Iroquois war. 

DonALDSON, BERNICE. Hétel Dieu de Montréal (Calgary Associate Clinic Historical 
Bulletin, XXI (4), Feb., 1957, 112-22). On May 9, 1642, Jeanne Mance set up 
her Hétel Dieu as a dispensary within the fort of Ville Marie. 

DovuviLLeE, RayMonp. La Maison de Gannes (Cahiers Des Dix, no 21, 105-35). 
This historic house in Trois-Riviéres was built in 1756 by Georges de Gannes, 
chevalier de Saint-Louis. 

Huven, Jonn C. Iroquois Place-Names in Vermont (Vermont History, XXV (1), 
Jan., 1957, 66-80). “From 1667 until the fall of Montreal in 1760 there were 
many skirmishes, and several full-scale wars involving English, French, 
Algonkians and Iroquois. Vermont apparently was a main highway for all parties 
concerned.” 

Lanctét, Gustave. Montréal avant Maisonneuve (Revue de [Université Laval, X1 

(7), mars 1957, 576-83). 
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(4) British North America before 1867 


BLANCHETTE, Paut O., ed. Captain William Sweat’s Personal Diary of the Expedition 
against Ticonderoga, May 2—November 7, 1758 (Essex Institute Historical Col- 
lections, XCIII (1), Jan., 1957, 36-57). 

Burnette, N. L. Flight from Florida (Dalhousie Review, XXXVI (4), winter, 
1957, 384-91). The settlement in Nova Scotia of a group of British refugees from 
Florida at the time of the American Revolution. 

Caneess, J. M. S., ed. Letters from Thomas Talbot to John Beverley Robinson 
(Ontario History, XLIX (1), winter, 1957, 25-41). These letters, written between 
1834 and 1849, were from the founder of the Talbot Settlement to the Chief 
Justice of Upper Canada. 

Fieminc, Roy F. Charles Dickens Visits the Great Lakes (Inland Seas, XII (4), 
winter, 1956, 301-3). A brief sketch of the Dickens’ journey from St. Louis 
to Montreal in 1842. 

Honcetts, J. E. The Civil Service when Kingston was the Capital of Canada 
(Historic Kingston, V, Oct., 1956, 13-24). 

Hurt, N. Franxuin. Growth of Local Action during the British Military Rule at 
Detroit: 1760-1774 ( Michigan History, XL (4), Dec., 1956, 451-64). 

JackMan, SypNEY W. Two Simcoe Letters to Sir James Bland Burges (Ontario 
History, XLIX (1), winter, 1957, 42-5). Sir James was under-secretary for foreign 
affairs, 1789-95, during the younger Pitt’s premiership. 

KincHEN, Oscar A. The Rise and Fall of the Patriot Hunters. New York: Bookman 
Associates [Toronto: Burns & MacEachern]. 1956. Pp. 151. $4.50. See p- 151. 

Pratt, Mytes M. Detroit under Siege, 1763 (Michigan History, XL (4), Dec., 
1956, 465-97). 

Stuart, Brian, ed. Soldier's Glory: Being Rough Notes of an Old Soldier by Major- 
General Sir George Bell. London: G. Bell [Toronto: Clarke-Irwin & Company Ltd.]. 
1956. Pp. x, 325, illus. $4.25. The author was captain in the Royal Regiment 
during the Rebellion of 1837. The book was anu published in 1867. 

VinterR, Dorotuy. The Acadian Exiles in England, 1756-1763 (Dalhousie Review, 
XXXVI (4), winter, 1957, 344-53). Twelve hundred Acadians, deported to 
Virginia in 1755, were subsequently shipped to England. 

Waters, Brian, ed. Mr. Vessey of En, . Being Incidents and Reminiscences 
of Travel in a Twelve Weeks Tour through the United States and Canada in 
the Year 1859. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons [Toronto: Thomas Allen Limited]. 
1956. Pp. 184, illus. $3.75. 


(5) Canada since 1867 


Corsetr, Davin C. Canada’s Immigration Policy: A Critique. Published under the 
auspices of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press. 1957. Pp. xiv, 215. $4.00. To be reviewed later. 

Deutscu, JoHN. Parliament and the Civil Service: Can the Complex be Controlled? 
(Queen’s Quarterly, XLIII (4), winter, 1957, 565-73). The winter issue of the 
Queen’s Quarterly is devoted to a “Focus on Parliament.” Other articles are listed 
separately in this bibliography. 

Etpon, DonaLtp. Toward a Well Informed Parliament: The Uses of Research 
(Queen’s Quarterly, XLII (4), winter, 1957, 509-24). The development of 
research facilities for legislators. 

EccLeston, WitFrm. Leaves from a Pressman’s Log: Parliament and the Press 
Gallery (Queen’s Quarterly, XLIII (4), winter, 1957, 548-64). The author’s 
account of the relations between press and Parliament during his years in Ottawa. 

Gérmn-Layore, Paut. Looking to a New Era in Federal-Provincial Relations 

(Canadian Tax Journal, V (1), Jan.-Feb., 1957, 62-8). The prospects for the 

future viewed in the light of historical development. 
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Harris, WALTER E. A More Business-Like Parliament: Recent Procedural Reforms 
(Queen’s Quarterly, XLIII (4), winter, 1957, 540-7). 

Lams, R. E. Troops to Red River (Mid-America Historical Review, XXXIX (1), 
Jan., 1957, 21-38). A discussion of the purposes of the Red River Expedition of 
1870. 

MAcDONNELL, J. M. Parliament and the Purse: Current Procedure and Problems 
(Queen’s Quarterly, XLIII (4), winter, 1957, 528-39). 

McWurnney, Epwarp. Judicial Review in the English-Speaking World. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press. 1956. Pp. xvi, 201. $8.50. A comparative study of the 
constitutions of the United Kingdom, other Commonwealth countries, and the 
United States. 

Mappen, J. R. Ex Coelis (Canadian Army Journal, XI (1), Jan., 1957, 50-9). A 
description of D-Day by a member of the First Canadian Parachute Battalion. 
Micuener, D. R. Parliament and Centralization: The Impact of Liberal Longevity 

(Queen’s Quarterly, XLIII (4), winter, 1957, 491-502). 

Nortuey, J. F. Constitutional Limitations as Affecting the Validity of Treaties 
(University of Toronto Law Journal, XI (2), 1956, 175-201). The question is 
discussed with reference to the United Kingdom, Canada, and the United States. 

Power, C.G. Career Politicians: The Changing Role of the M.P. (Queen’s Quarterly, 
XLIII (4), winter, 1957, 478-90). Senator Power contends that the typical M.P. 
is now a full-time “career man” rather than a part-time amateur. 

Saskatchewan Archives Board. Directory of Members of Parliament and Federal 
Elections for the North-West Territories and Saskatchewan 1887-1953. Regina and 
Saskatoon: Saskatchewan Archives Board. 1956. Pp. 54, maps. $1.00. 

Warp, Norman. A Canadian Committee on Estimates (Parliamentary Affairs, XI 
(1), winter, 1956-7, 4-14). Background and analysis of this House of Commons 
innovation. 

——— Giveaway Program in the Commons (Saturday Night, LXXII (6), March 16, 

1957, 9-10). The shift from legislative committees to royal commissions in 

Canadian parliamentary history. 


IV. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 
(1) Newfoundland and the Maritime Provinces 


Beck, J. Murray. The Nomination of Candidates in Nova Scotia (Dalhousie Review, 
XXXVI (4), winter, 1957, 361-8). Nineteenth-century practices. 

BorretT, WiLL1AM Coates. Tales Retold under the Old Town Clock. Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. 1957. Pp. xii, 212, illus. $4.00. Stories from Nova Scotia’s history 
collected from the author’s radio broadcasts. 

Burcess, KENNETH FARWELL. Colonists of New England and Nova Scotia: Burgess 
and Heckman Families. Chicago: Privately printed. 1956. Pp. xiii, 134, illus. 
Obtainable from the author, 11 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

Fay, C. R. Life and Labour in Newfoundland. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 
1956. Pp. viii, 254, map. $5.00. Based on lectures delivered at the Memorial 
University of Newfoundland. To be reviewed later. 

Gitpert, Greorce. The Great Saint John Fire (Atlantic Advocate, XLVII (6), 
March, 1957, 25-30). The fire occurred in 1871. 

Gutespie, G. J. “The Island of Sea Wolves” (Atlantic Advocate, XLVII (6), 
March, 1957, 51-9). Legends of Seal Island. 

Harper, J. Russert. Four Thousand Years of History (Atlantic Advocate, XLVII 
(6), March, 1957, 31-5). Archeaological excavations at Portland Point, Saint 
John, N.B., revealed evidences of Indian remains, of the first large French settle- 
ment in New Brunswick, and of the first English settlement on the St. John River. 

MitTcHeELL, J. R. Port of Halifax “Warden of the North” (Atlantic Advocate, XLVII 
(5), Jan., 1957, 23-7). An outline history. 
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(2) The Province of Quebec 

Furey, Watter O. Social Structure and Canadian Political Parties: The Quebec 
Case (Western Political Quarterly, IX (4), Dec., 1956, 900-14). 

Roy, ANTOINE. Visiteurs francais de marque 4 Québec 1800-1850 (Cahiers des Dix, 
no 21, 223-35). Brief sketches of some interesting men who visited Quebec city. 

Rumitty, Ropert. Quinze années de réalisations. Montréal: L’Auteur, 118, avenue 
Lazard, Ville Mont-Royal, Montréal 16. 1956. Pp. 237. $1.25. L’administration 
de la province de Québec par l'Union nationale. 

TrEPANIER, LEON. Figures de maires: Sévére-Dominique Rivard (Cahiers des Dix, 
no 21, 179-99). Rivard was elected mayor of Montreal in 1878. 


(3) The Province of Ontario 


Ancus, MarcarREeT. The Macaulay Family of Kingston (Historic Kingston, V, Oct., 
1956, 3-12). This United Empire Loyalist family was one of the most prominent 
of early Kingston. 

Breck, W. G.; Preston, R. A.; and Ricnarpson, F. R. The Stone Frigate (Canadian 
Army Journal, XI (1), Jan., 1957, 19-24). This historic dormitory dates from 
1819-20. 

Core, Leta M. History of Port Carling. Bracebridge: Herald Gazette Press. 1956. 
Pp. 87, illus. $2.00. 

Gipson, Mary E. Sacred to the Memory (Beaver, outfit 287, spring, 1957, 51-3). 
The diary of the church and the graveyard at Moose Factory “tell the story 
of the years 1794-1902.” 

GraHaM, Myrtie E. Dalrymple on the Lake, 1855-1955. Seabright, Ont.: The 
author, R.R. 1. Seabright. 1956. Pp. 48. $1.10. 

Jury, Witrrep, and Jury, Erste MacLeop. The Nine Mile Portage from Kempen- 
feldt Bay to the Nottawasaga River. Museum Bulletin, no. 11. London, Ont.: 
University of Western Ontario Museum. 1956. Pp. 35 (mimeo.). This portage 
trail and supply road was important in the war of 1812 and until the building 
of the railway in 1855. 

McLeop, Duncan. The Town that Wants to Stay Old-Fashioned (Maclean’s 
Magazine, LXIX (16), Aug. 4, 1956, 18-9, 28-32). Historic lore about Niagara- 
on-the-Lake. 

PoweLL, R. JANET, and CorrMANn, Barsara F. Lincoln County 1856-1956. St. 
Catharines: The Lincoln County Council. 1956. Pp. 152, illus. $1.50. 

SmirH, ALEXANDER WILLIAM, ed. In Those Days: A History of North Hastings 
and of South Nipissing. Bancroft, Ont.: The editor. 1956. Pp. 56, ix, maps 
(mimeo. ). Not for sale. 

Spracce, Grorce. Colonization Roads in Canada West, 1850-1867 (Ontario 
History, XLIX (1), winter, 1957, 1-17). 

Zurich, Ontario, Centennial Committee. A Century of Progress. Zurich: The 
Committee. 1956. Pp. 64, illus. 


(4) The Prairie Provinces 


CREIGHTON, DonaLp. Macdonald and Manitoba (Beaver, outfit 287, spring, 1957, 
12-17). “The Prime Minister's approach to the task of taking over the huge 
Hudson’s Bay Company territories for Canada was cautious and considerate.” 

Gravelbourg, Sask. Croquis historiques des paroisses du diocése de Gravelbourg, 
Sask., a [occasion de son jubilé d'argent. Gravelbourg: L’Evéché. 1956. Pp. 112, 
illus. 75¢. In French and English. 

Hanson, CHarues E. Jr. The Northwest Gun. Lincoln: Nebraska State Historical 
Society. 1955. Pp. 85. The history of the flintlock and percussion gun sold 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company, the Northwest Company, the American Fur 
Company, and independent traders from 1750 to the end of the 19th century. 
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Heap, Ivan L. The Torrens System in Alberta: A Dream in Operation (Canadian 
Bar Review, XXXV (1), Jan., 1957, 1-37). The history, theory, and practice 
in Alberta of the Torrens system of registration of land titles. 

Hopkins, A. G. Go West Young Man, I Did. Ilfracombe, Eng.: Arthur H. Stockwell, 
1955. Pp. 286. 15s. The recollections of Dr. Hopkins, who migrated to Canada, 
served on the staff of the Veterinary Director General for Canada, and farmed in 
Saskatchewan. 

Jounstone, Barsara A. Joe MacDonald, Tripper (Alberta Historical Review, V 
(1), winter, 1957, 16-20). The experiences of a man who accompanied expe- 
ditions across the prairies and the Rockies in the nineteenth century. 

Morton, W. L. Manitoba: A History. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1957, 
Pp. xiv, 519, illus. $5.95. To be reviewed later. 

Roe, Franx Gitpert. Western Penetration of the Historic Buffalo in the Upper 
Bow River Valley (Alberta Historical Review, V (1), winter, 1957, 21-4). 

TeTreAuLt, A. Historic St. Albert: Transformation and Highlights, 1890-1954. 
(Alberta Historical Review, V (1), winter 1957, 25-29). The last of a series. 

Turner, ALLAN R. The Mystery of the Confederation Table (Saskatchewan History, 
X (1), winter, 1957, 1-10). The conflicting claims of Regina and Battleford to 
possession of the “Confederation Table.” 

WesstTer, EvizaBetH E. Balcarres Recollections (Saskatchewan History, X (1), 
winter, 1957, 27-9). The religious and educational beginnings in the Balcarres 
district of Saskatchewan in the 1880's. 

Wetr.iavurer, Borp N. The Mortlach Site in the Besant Valley of Central Sas- 

katchewan. Saskatchewan Golden Jubilee Committee Publication. Regina: 

Legislative Library, Legislative Building. 1956. Pp. 113. A scientific “report on 

the activities of the first plains dwellers.” 


(5) The Province of British Columbia 


Anprews, Rap W., ed. Glory Days of Logging. Seattle: Superior Publishing Co. 
1956. Fp. 276. A book with photographs gathered by Mr. Andrews and text 
written by Stewart Holbrook, James Stevens, and others. 

BissLey, Paut L. A History of the Union Club of British Columbia. Victoria. 
1956. Pp. 43, illus. Obtainable from the Club, 805 Gordon St., Victoria. 

Dimon, Ricnarp H. A Plan for Convict Colonies in Canada (The Americas, 
XIII (2), Oct., 1956, 187-98). Richard Etches’ plan to settle the coast of 
British Columbia with convicts (1788-9). 

Oak Bay Anniversary Committee. Golden Jubilee, 1906-56: Fifty Years of Growth. 

Oak Bay, B.C.: Corporation of the District of Oak Bay. 1956. Pp. 28, illus. 50¢. 


Vv. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


Apas, JoHN R. Local History (Ontario Library Review, XL (4), Nov., 1956, 
220-2). The author recounts the efforts of the Welland Public Library to 
preserve and disseminate local historical material. 

BERTRAND, REAL. L’Ecole normale Laval: un siécle dhistoire. Cahiers d'Histoire, 
no 9. Québec: La Société historique de Québec, Université Laval. 1957. Pp. 52, 
illus. 50¢. 

Fitteavu, Gérarp. Les Constantes historiques de notre systéme scolaire. Shawinigan. 
[1955?] Pp. 59. Education in the Province of Quebec. 

Macdonald College. Macdonald College Semi-Centenary, 1909-1955. Ste. Anne 
de Bellevue, Que.: Macdonald College. 1956. Pp. 56, illus. Free to graduates. 

Rem, Stewart. Schooling Our Children: The Great Debate, Canadian Style 
(Queen’s Quarterly, XLIII (4), winter, 1957, 581-94). A discussion of the 
“modern” trend in Canadian education. 

Public Libraries Board. 21 Years of Library Service in Newfoundland, 1936-1957. 

St. John’s Public Libraries Board, Gosling Memorial Library. 1957. Pp. 8. 
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smira, F. P. Early Schools in Kingston (Historic Kingston, V, Oct., 1956, 25-9). 
Université Saint-Joseph. Histoire de [Ecole de commerce de [Université St-Joseph. 
Moncton, N.B.: Université St-Joseph, Ecole de commerce. Pp. 136, illus. 


VI. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


Brucués!, Jean. L’Abbé Paul-Napoléon Bruchési 4 Québec (Cahiers des Dix, no 21, 
137-57 ). L’Abbé Bruchési was the second archbishop of Montreal. 

CarnnizRE, Gaston. Les Missions catholiques dans [Est du Canada et lhonorable 
Compagnie de la Baie d’Hudson, 1844-1900 (Revue de [Université dOttawa, 
XXVII (1), jav.—mars. 1957, 82-132). 

Di Stasi, MicnaEy. Fifty Years of Italian Evangelism: The Story of St. Paul’s 
Italian United Church, Toronto. Toronto: The church, 1467 Dufferin St. 1955. 
Pp. 40, illus. 

GauTuier, ALPHONSE. Héros dans lombre, mais héros quand méme. La Société 
historique de Nouvel-Ontario. Sudbury: Collége du Sacré Coeur. 1956. Pp. 44, illus. 
The story of three Jesuits—Jean Veroneau, Joseph Jennesseaux, and Georges 
Lehoux—whose field of endeavour was Manitoulin Island. 

LispemaN, H. R. A History of Zion Evangelical Lutheran Church, Sherwood, 
Ontario. Sherwood: The Church. 1956. Pp. 11. Prepared for the anniversary 
services, October, 1956. 

Noonan, JAMEs. The Story of St. Joseph’s Parish (Oblate Missions, no. 44, winter, 
1956, 4-19, 32). A history of the parish in Ottawa on the occasion of its 
hundredth anniversary. 

Preston, R. A. A Clash in St. Paul’s Churchyard (Historic Kingston, V, Oct., 1956, 
30-44). The religious struggle in Upper Canada and an incident in Kingston 
in the 1820's. 

TrupeL, Marcer. L’Eglise canadienne sous le régime militaire, 1759-1764. I. 
Les Problémes. Ottawa and Washington: Les Etudes de l'Institut d'Histoire de 
l'Amérique francaise. 1956. Pp. xxxvi, 362, illus. $4.50. To be reviewed later. 

VANDERBURGH, Marjorie K. The History of Summerland Baptist Church, 1905- 
1955. West Summerland, B.C.: The author. 1955. Pp. 31, illus. $1.00. 


VIL GENEALOGY 


Borpuas, JEAN-RopotpHe. Familles de Saint-Damase, 1823-1948; de La Présenta- 
tion, 1806-1950; de Saint-Hilaire, 1799-1951; de Sainte-Madeleine, 1876-1952; 
de Saint-Michel de Rougemont, 1887-1953; de Saint-Charles, 1741-1943; de Saint- 
Thomas d’Aquin, 1891-1954, St. Hyacinthe, Qué.: Privately printed. 1950; 1951; 
1953; 1953; 1954; 1955; 1956. Pp. 9, 8, 550; x, 518; xxi, 502; xxiii, 204; xxii, 142; 
xi, 624; xxi, 130. Not for sale. Copies are available in the Provincial Museum, Quebec; 
La Société généalogique an. ye Montreal; and the Presbytery of 
each parish. The books are based on the Catholic registers only. 

D’OrvaL, Paut Boucnart. Claude Bouchart d’Orval Ancétre des familles Dorval 
et Desgroseilliers et de quelques familles Duval (Me.aoires de la Société 
généalogique canadienne-frangaise, VII (4), oct. 1956, 203-16). 

Caux, ArtHuR. La Famille Caux (Mémoires de la Société généalogique canadienne- 
francaise, VII (4), oct. 1956, 244-51). 

La Famille Trudel(le). Album-souvenir: Depuis 300 ans . . . 1655-1955. Montreal: 
La Famille Trudel, 1127 est, avenue Mont-Royal. 1956. Pp. 112, illus. $1.00. 
Published on the occasion of the three hundredth anniversary of the marriage 
of Jean Trudel. 

Gaututer, Rocer-B. Gauthier (Mémoires de la Société généalogique canadienne- 
frangaise, VII (4), oct. 1956, 237-43). 


Gopzsout, A. Famille Chiasson du Québec (Mémoires de la Société généalogique 
canadienne-frangaise, VII (4), oct. 1956, 252-3). 
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LEFEBVRE, JEAN-JAcguEs. Une Dynastie acadienne de notaires québecois ly 
Doucet, 1804-1917. Montréal: Librairie Ducharme. 1956. Pp. iv, 21, illus. $1.00, 

Ménievx, Francois. L/’Histoire chronologique de la famille Borduas-Bordug 
(Mémoires de la Société généalogique uibiensdeesan VII (4), oct. 1956, 
217-28). 

Racquart, JOsEPH. Faites revivre histoire de votre famille (Mémoires de la Société 
généalogique canadienne-frangaise, VII (4), oct. 1956, 193-8). The significance of 
genealogical researches. 


VII. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Greenty, A. H. Father Louis Hennepin: His travels and His Books ( Bibliographical 
Society of America Papers, LI (1), 1957, 38-60). Father Hennepin first arrived 
in New France in 1675, on the same ship as Laval and Frontenac. 

KALLMANN, HELMuT. A Century of Musical Periodicals in Canada (Canadian 
Music Journal, I, (2), winter, 1957, 25-36). Conclusion of an article which 
appeared in the autumn issue. 

Sixteenth-Century Maps Relating to Canada: A Check-List and Bibliography. Ottawa: 
Public Archives of Canada. 1956. Pp. xxvi, 283, maps. $2.50. To be reviewed later, 

THoMson, Murray, and Irnonsme, D. J. Bibliography of Canadian Writings in 
Adult Education. Toronto: Canadian Association for Adult Education. 1956, 
Pp. vi, 56. 50¢. Covering the last 21 years. 


IX. ARTS AND SCIENCES 
(1) Literature, Art, and Music 


BaRBEAU, Marius. Louisiana French (Canadian Geographical Journal, LIV (1), 
Jan., 1957, 2-11). “Cadjun folk songs in Louisiana are interesting to us in Canada 
for they invite comparisons with those already recorded in French Canada.” 

Bonp, F, Fraser. America’s Premier “First Night”—1606 (Dalhousie Review, 
XXXVI (4), winter, 1957, 392-8). The first play written and produced in 
America—by Marc Lescarbot. 

Bossin, Hye. Stars of David. Toronto: The Jewish Standard. 1956. Pp. 39, illus. 
Prepared for the Centennial Celebration Committee of the Canadian Jewish 
Congress. The Jewish influence in Toronto theatrical history. 

British Columbia's Contribution to the Creative Arts (Canadian Library Association 
Bulletin, XIII (4), Feb., 1957, 154-67). A symposium on creative writing, art, 
music, and history writing in British Columbia. 

p’HarcourT, MARGUERITE and Raovut. Chansons folkloriques frangaises au Canada. 
Préface de Manrus Barseav. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. [Québec: 
Presses Universitaires Laval]. 1956. Pp. xii, 449. $5.50. 

MacLeop, MarcaRET ARNETT. Songs of the Insurrection (Beaver, outfit 287, 
spring, 1957, 18-23). “The setting for two Red River songs which were bom 
of the Insurrection in 1869-70.” 

Pincoz, Grace, and Suppon, ALAN. A First Directory of Canadian Artists 
(Ontario Library Review, XL (3), Aug., 1956, 188-203; XL (4), Nov., 1956, 
255-67 ). 

Rosins, Joun D. Logging with Paul Bunyon. Edited by Eprra Fowse; illustrated 
by Aprian Dincte. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1957. Pp. xviii, 97, illus. $3.00. 
The Paul Bunyon legend is reputed to have its origin in the Papineau Rebellion 
of 1837. 

Rousseau, Jacques. Les Américanismes du parler canadien-frangais (Cahiers des 
Dix, no 21, 89-103). The historical derivation of many Canadian words from the 
Indian languages. 

Van STEEN, Marcus. The Arts Are Booming in Halifax (Atlantic Advocate, XLVI 

(5), Jan., 1957, 17-21). Former patrons of the arts were Earl Dalhousie, Joseph 

Howe, and Sir William Young. 
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Younc, Russert Scorr. Vieilles Chansons de Nouvelle-France. Illustrations de 
Wiut1aM Cupany. Les Archives de Folklore, 7. Québec: Presses Universitaires 
Laval. 1956. Pp. 129, illus. $3.00. 


(2) Science and Agriculture 


Anprew, Marx. Their Trail Led to Leduc (Imperial Oil Review, XLI (1), Feb., 
1957, 22-6). An account of the early, unsuccessful attempts to discover oil in 
Alberta. 

FRIEDLAENDER, C. Early Notes on Acadian Geology (Dalhousie Review, XXXVI 
(4), winter, 1957, 378-82). Early observations recorded by Champlain and by 
Marc Lescarbot. 

ScLaNnvERS, Ian. Look what They’ve Done to Logging (Beaver, outfit 287, spring, 
1957, 36-42). A comparison of present-day logging methods with those of the 
nineteenth century. 

TENNANT, Hat. Leduc—Turning Point of an Industry (Imperial Oil Review, XLI 
(1), Feb., 1957, 3-15). 

WesTERN, Maurice, and Hepiin, Ratpx. What's Happening to Wheat. Behind 
the Headlines Series, XVI (2). Toronto: Canadian Institute of International Affairs. 


April, 1956. Pp. 16. 20¢. The present problem of overproduction viewed in the 
light of previous “gluts.” 


(8) Geography, Transportation, and Migration 

Brown, Rosert R. Mine Railway Map of Cape Breton (Canadian Railroad Historical 
Association News Report, no. 73, Dec., 1956, 84-6; no. 75, Feb., 1957, 19-21). 
Historical hehasenall of railways in the Cape Breton region. 

FLeMinc, Howarp A. Canada’s Arctic Outlet: A History of the Hudson Bay Railway. 
University of California Publications in History, vol. 54. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press. 1957. Pp. x, 129, map. $2.50, paper, $3.50, cloth. 

Kemp, Forster. Pantographs to Port Stanley (Canadian Railroad Historical 
Association News rt, no. 76, March, 1957, 33-4). A brief history of the 
London and Port Stanley Railway. 


Kocu, Henry C., trans. A German Traveller Visits the Soo in 1855 (Inland Seas, 
XII (4), winter, 1956, 259). Extract from a description by the German traveller 
Johann Kohl. 

MacDona.p, JoHN. The Marco Polo: Saint John’s Ocean Queen (Atlantic Advocate, 
XLVII (6), March, 1957, 37-41). The famous ae ship was built in 1850-1. 


Maurautt, Oxtvier. Les Fleuves du Canada (Cahiers des Dix, no 21, 11-29). 
Historical and geographical facts about the major rivers of Canada. 

WickENDEN, Nick. “North West” and “Minnow”: Two Saskatchewan River 
Steamers (Alberta Historical Review, V (1), winter, 1957, 10-15). These 
steamers travelled on the Saskatchewan River in the last three decades of the 
nineteenth century. 

Wiu1aMs, G. B. The Trans-Canada Highway (Canadian Geographical Journal, 
LIV (2), Feb., 1957, 42-67). “It would almost appear that discussions on the 
possibility of the Trans-Canada road began as soon as the Canadian Pacific 
Railway was completed.” 
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ARMITAGE, Fiona, The Desert and the Stars: A Biography of Lawrence of Arabia, 
illustrated with photographs (New York, Henry Holt and Company [Toronto, George 
J. McLeod Limited], 1955, 318 pp., $4.75). BarKER, ERNEST, trans., From 
Alexander to Constantine: Passages and Documents Illustrating the History of Social 
and Political Ideas, 336 B.C.—A.D. 337 (Oxford, At the Clarendon Press [Toronto, 
Oxford University Press], 1956, xxvi, 505 pp., $7.50). | Barry, CoLMan J., Worship 
and Work: Saint John’s Abbey and University, 1856-1956 (Collegeville, Minn., St 
John’s Abbey, 1956, 447 pp., illus., $5.00). Bennett, H. S., Six Medieval Men and 
Women (Cambridge, At the University Press [Toronto, The Macmillan Company of 
Canada Limited], 1955, x, 177 pp., $3.00). Berton, Laura Beatrice, I Married 
the Klondike (Boston, Toronto, Little, Brown and Company, 1954, xii, 269 
$4.50). Bake, Jonn W., Northern Ireland in the Second World War ( Belfast, Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office [Toronto, United Kingdom Information Service], 1956, 
xvi, 569 pp., 30s [$5.40]). Bos, MaarTen, Les Conditions du procés en droit inter 
national public (Bibliotheca Visseriana Dissertationum Ius Internationale Illustran- 
tium, XXXVI; Leiden, E. J. Brill, 1957, xvi, 344 pp., 34 guilders). BrmeNnsaucn, Cant, 
Cities in the Wilderness: The First Century of Urban Life in America, 1625-172 
(First published 1938; New York, Alfred A. Knopf [Toronto, McClelland & Stewart 
Limited], 1955, xiv, 500 pp., $7.50). 

Chatham House Study Group, Britain in Western Europe: WEU and the Atlantic 
Alliance (London, New York, Royal Institute of International Affairs [Toronto, 
Oxford University Press], 1956, xiv, 121 pp., $1.50). | Columbia University, Russian 
Institute, The Anti-Stalin Campaign wat International Communism: A Selection of 
Documents (New York, Columbia University Press [Toronto, Oxford Universi 
Press], 1956, xii, 338 pp., $2.25). Consett, James A., The Papacy: A Brief History. 
An Anvil Original, Louis L. Snyder, general ed., no. 12 (Toronto, D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc., 1956, 192 pp: $1.35). Cownerp, RayMonp G., The Politics of 
English Dissent (New York, New York University Press, 1956, 242 pp., $5.00). 
Cronon, EpmMunp Davin, Black Moses: The Story of Marcus Garvey and the 
Universal Negro Improvement Association (Madison, University of Wisconsin Press, 
1955, xviii, 278 pp., $5.00). Dawson, CuristopHerR, The Making of Europe: An 
Introduction to the History of European Unity (New York, Meridian Books, 1956, 
274 pp.). 

“a Harry B., Heritage of the Desert: The Arabs and the Middle East (New 
York, The Ronald Press, 1956, viii, 311 pp., $5.00).  Exxis, Joun Tracy, American 
Catholicism (The Chicago History of American Civilization; Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press [Toronto, wera of Toronto Press], 1956, ix, 208 pp.). ’Espmvasse, 
Marcaret, Robert Hooke (Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 
1956, xii, 192 pp., $3.75). FotweLt, Witt1am Watts, A History of Minnesota, 
I (4 vols.; St. Paul, The Minnesota Historical Society, 1956, xxii, 533 pp., $6.50). 
FREESE, STANLEY, Windmills and Millwrighting (Cambridge, At the University Press, 
1957, xviii, 168 pp., plates, $5.00). FRrepRIcH, JOHANNES, Extinct Languages (New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1957, x, 182 pp., $5.00). | Furniss, Epcar S., and 
Snyper, Ricuarp C., An Introduction to American Foreign Policy (New York, 
Rinehart & Company, Inc. [Toronto, Clarke, Irwin & Company Limited], 1955, xiv, 
252 pp., $4.00). Gmyspurc, Micuaex, and SHaw, Josepx T., eds., Indiana Slavic 
Studies, I (Slavic and East European Series, II; Bloomington, Indiana University, 
1956, viii, 240 pp.). 

Hamais, Lous, La Sibérie (“Que sais-je?” no 736, Paris, Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1957, 128 pp.). Ht, J. W. F., Tudor and Stuart Lincoln (Cambridge, At 
the University Press [Toronto, The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited], 1956, 
xiv, 254 pp., illus., $5.50). HormMann, JosEPH E., The History of Mathematics (New 
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York, Philosophical Library, 1957, xii, 182 pp., $4.75). Horzie, Erwin, Russland 
und Amerika (Munchen, R. Oldenbourg Verlag GmbH, 1953, 312 pp., illus., 
DM 19.50). HueBENER, THEODORE and Voss, Cart HERMANN, This is Israel: 
Palestine, Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow (New York, Philosophical Library, 1956, 
x, 166 pp., $3.75). | Hucnes, Pau L., and Fries, Rosert F., Readings in Western 
Civilization (Ames, Iowa, Littlefield, Adams & Co. [Toronto, S. J. Reginald Saunders], 
1956, xviii, 354 pp., $1.75). Huré&, Jean, Histoire de la Sicile (“Que sais-je?” 
no 728, Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1957, 128 pp.). 

Institituto Panamericano de Geografia e Historia, Revista de Historia de America 
(Mexico, Instituto, diciembre de 1955, no 40, 425-859 PP). International African 
Institute, Social Implications of Industrialization and Urbanization in Africa South 
of the Sahara; prepared under the auspices of UNESCO. (Paris, UNESCO, 1956, 
744 pp., $11.00). Jounson, JonnNiE, Wing Leader; with a Foreword by Group 
Captain Dovcias Baper (Toronto, Clarke, Irwin & Company Limited, 1956, 320 pp., 
illus., $3.75). Jones, W. Metvitte, Chief Justice John Marshall: A reappraisal 
(published for College of William and Mary; Ithaca, Cornell University Press, 1956, 
xx, 195 pp., $3.25). Kemp, H. S. M., Northern Trader (New York, Bouregy & 
Curl, Inc. [Toronto, The Ryerson Press], 1956, 253 pp., $3.50). | Kupp, J. R., Adult 
Education in the Canadian University (Toronto, Canadian Association for Adult 
Education, 1956, ii, 137 pp.). Kocan, Norman, Italy and the Allies (Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1956, x, 246 pp., $5.50). 

LaMont, Cor.iss, Soviet Civilisation (ond ed.; New York, Philosophical Library, 
1955, xxx, 447 pp., $5.00). _ LeBourpais, D. M., Canada’s Century (Toronto, 
McClelland & Stewart Limited, 1956, x, 214 pp., $5.00). Leresvre, Gustave, 
Essai sur la médecine égyptienne de lépoque pharaonique (ouvrage publié avec le 
concours du Centre national de la Recherche scientifique; Paris, Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1956, xii, 216 pp., 1.200 fr.). | Lenczowsxi1, Georce, The Middle East 
in World Affairs (2nd ed.; Ithaca, Cornell University Press [Toronto, Thomas Allen 
Limited], 1956, xx, 576 pp., $7.25). | Livxiarer, Eric, The Ultimate Viking 
London, Macmillan & Co. Ltd. [Toronto, The Macmillan Company of Canada 
Limited], 1955, x, 296 pp., illus., $4.00). LiepmMann, Watter, Essays in The 
Public Philosophy (An Aileatic Monthly Press Book; Boston, Toronto, Little, Brown 
and Company, 1955, xiv, 190 pp., $4.00).  Lossxky, ANpREw, Louis XIV, William 
III, and the Baltic Crisis of 1683 (University of California Publications in History, 
XLIX; Berkeley, University of California Press, 1954, xii, 74 pp., $1.00). 

MacDonaLp, Matcotm, Borneo People (Toronto, ck, Irwin & Company 
Limited, 1956, viii, 424 pp., $5.00). . McGratu, Patrick, ed., Merchants and 
Merchandise in Seventeenth-Century Bristol (Bristol Record Society’s Publications, 
XIX; Bristol, The Society, 1955, xl, 315 pp., 27s. 6d. to non-members). | McKinnon, 
Lacuuin, Lachlin McKinnon: Pioneer (Calgary, privately printed, 1956, x, 130 pp.). 
ManvEL, Bernarp, Labor, Free and Slave: Workingmen and the Anti-Slavery 
Movement in the United States (New York, Associated Authors, 1955, 256 pp., $3.00). 
Marczewskl, JAN, Planification et croissance économique des démocraties populaires: 
I, Analyse historique (Bibliothéque de la Science économique; Paris, Presses Univer- 
sitaires de France, 1956, iv, 313 pp., 1.200 fr.). MatTrHEews, WiLL1AM, comp., 
British Autobiographies: An Annotated Bibliography of British Autobiographies 
Published or Written before 1951 (Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California 
Press, 1955, xiv, 376 pp., $5.00). 

Mepina, José Torisio, Historia del Tribunal de la Inquisicion de Lima, 1569- 
1820 (2 vols.; Santiago de Chile, Fond Historico y Bibliografico J. T. Medina, 1956, 
xvi, 333; 530 pp.). MEINERT, HERMANN, Archiv fiir Frankfurts Geschichte und Kunst: 
fiinfte Folge, zweiter Band, III Heft (Heft 43 der laufenden Folge), im Auftrage des 
Frankfurter Vereins fiir Geschichte und Landeskunde (Frankfurt am Main, Verlag Dr. 
Waldemar Kramer, 1955, 86 pp.). The Metalogicon of John of Salisbury: A Twelfth- 
Century Defense of the Verbal and Logical Arts of the Trivium; translated with an 
Introduction & Notes by Danze: D. McGarry (Berkeley and Los Angeles, University 
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of California Press, xxviii, 305 pp., $5.00). Mis, Lennox A., and McLaucuum, 
Cuares H., World Politics in Transition (New York, Henry Holt and Company, xii, 
757 pp., maps, $6.50). MoncrezrrE, Ian, and Portincer, Don, Blood Royal (London, 
Thomas lcken and Sons Limited [Toronto, Thomas Nelson and Sons (Canada) 
Limited], 1956, 64 pp., illus., $3.00). Morris, Ricnarp B., Basic Documents in 
American History. An Anvil Original, Louis L. Snyper, general ed., no. 146 (Toronto, 
D. Van Nostrand Company Inc., 1956, 192 pp., $1.35). NoLanp, AARON, The 
Founding of the French Socialist Party, 1893-1905 (Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1956, xii, 233 pp., $5.95). 

Petrov, VLaprmi, and Evpoxia, Empire of Fear (New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 
1956, 351 pp., $5.00). Prapatié, Georces, Le Second Empire (“Que sais-je?” 
no 739; Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1957, 128 pp.). Province de 
Québec, Bureau des Statistiques, Statistical Year Book, 1955, published by the 
authority of the Hon. J.-Paut Beautieu (Quebec, Rédempti Paradis, 1956, x, 
631 pp.). Rapin, Paut, The Trickster: A Study in American Indian Mythology, 
with commentaries by C. G. Junc and Kart Kerenyi (New York, Philosophical 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CANADIAN ANTHROPOLOGY, 1954 


This bibliography, prepared by Professor T. F. Mcllwraith, which formerly 
appeared in the CaNapIAN Historicat Review, is now being published in the 
Bulletin of the National Museum. Number 142 of the B in, for the year 
1954-5, carried the bibliography for 1954. 


CANADIAN STUDIES PROGRAMME 
UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


In an address before the Microfilm Committee of the Canadian Library 
Association at its 1956 open meeting, Mr. Mason Wade, Director of the Pro- 
gramme, described the progress of the “Canadian Microcard Series.” At that 
time the series consisted of twenty-one titles, mainly of theses written on 
Canadian topics in American universities. He stated that most of the major 
Canadian universities were now co-operating in the project. “Depending upon 
length, the various titles sell at prices ranging from $1.25 to $4.75 and may 
be copyrighted by the author without ieopardizing later book publication. . 
This method makes it possible to publish for a very limited market at a unit 
cost less or barely more than the cost of interlibrary loans, while safeguarding 
the original thesis from loss and wear and tear. Publication is without cost to 
the author, who retains the rights to his work. . . . We are always anxious to 
hear of theses of Canadian-American interest which are not likely to see pub- 
lication in other forms and which might be included in the series.” 


MARITIME AND NAVAL History 


The revised edition of R. G. Albion’s Maritime and Naval History: An An- 
notated Bibliography published by the Marine Historical Association at Mystic, 
Connecticut, in 1955 is an indispensable tool for the historian of maritime 
affairs. The first edition appeared privately in 1951, chiefly for the benefit of 
Professor Albion’s graduate students in Harvard University. The new edition 
has increased from roughly 1,000 to 1,800 entries, and includes sections on 
general bibliography, the evolution of merchant and war ships, naval archi- 
tecture, maritime science, the expansion of merchant shipping round the world, 
the development of navies from ancient times to the present, and various special 
themes such as privateering and piracy, maritime and international law. 

Unfortunately the bibliography is still limited to books in English. Two 
important categories are left out—periodical articles in English, and books and 
articles in foreign languages. One is loth to ask too much of so industrious and 
exacting a scholar, but in certain neglected fields, as the author confesses, 
“some rather mediocre titles may appear because there is nothing better, at 
least in English.” It might have been proper to have remedied the balance by 
the addition of a few Dutch, French, or German titles. 

None the less, this carefully organized bibliography will fill a great need; 
the student of maritime history has acquired a strong “beach-head” from which 
to pursue his further researches. [G. S. GraHAmM] 
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SociETy OF AMERICAN ARCHIVISTS 


The annual meeting will be held in Columbus, Ohio, on October 3-4, 19 
at the Deshler-Hilton Hotel. 


Victorian Studies 


This is the title of a new journal, which will begin publication in the auty 
of 1957. It will be published and edited at Indiana University, Blooming 
Indiana. The journal will be “devoted to the examination of Victorian cult 
designed to work towards a deliberate co-ordination of the various acade 
disciplines, it will include articles in any of the humanities, arts and scien 
as well as book reviews, the annual Victorian re (sponsored by 
Victorian group of the M.L.A.), a forum for the discussion of controve 
issues, and notes and queries.” The subscription rate is $5.00 or 35s a 


The editors state that they are most anxious to enlist the interest and supp 
of Canadian scholars. 


Loca. Historica SOCIETIES 


The Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society, Hamilton, Ontario, has heard t 
from Rowley Murphy, A.R.C.A., on “The Discovery of the Wreckage of # 
‘Griffon,’ ” The Reverend Canon Edward Rigby on “Influences on Chu 
Architecture in the Diocese of Niagara,” Mr. Frank Jones on “The 18 


Battalion, Volunteer Militia (Infantry), 1862-1870,” and Dr. Fred Landon @ 
“Canada and the American Civil War.” 


ARCHIVES, LIBRARIES, AND MUSEUMS 


Rhodes House Library, Oxford, England. The Bodleian Library Reco 
vol. V, no. 6 (Oct., 1956) lists a number of recent acquisitions relating 
Canada, especially to Newfoundland, and to military matters. 


The Saskatchewan Archives Board has published (1956) a Directory @ 
Members of Parliament and Federal Elections for the North-West Territo 
and Saskatchewan 1887-1953. The price is $1.00. 
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